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2 a. Ne ” 
Winning Cities 
All-America 


their 


1958 re- 


month at a 


Cities of 
last 


Ten 
ceived awards 
series of banquets, luncheons and spe- 
cially arranged presentation ceremonies. 
The eleventh, New 
cancelled a January luncheon for a more 


Haven, Connecticut. 


elaborate evening banquet planned for 
March 21. 

Each of the winners in the contest, 
which is co-sponsored annually by the 
National Municipal League and Look 
Magazine, got a flaming red banner with 
white lettering to hoist over city hall 
or in a public square. Flag-raising cere- 
monies were livened by the band music 
of schools, local civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations. 

Proud communities, boasting of their 
accomplishments in special newspaper 
features and even in special editions and 
Sunday supplements, invited top state 
and local officials, senators and congress- 
men, business and civic leaders to wit- 
ness presentation of the award to the 
real heroes of the hour: the ordinary. 
sometimes anonymous, citizens behind 
the achievements. 

One of the best attended banquets 
this the Sheridan, 
Wyoming, where 1,025 people heard A. 
Earl Bryson, League Council member, 


year was one in 


congratulate them for a ten-year civic 


improvement program involving the 





More than 1,000 citizens packed the Sheridan High School gymnasium to receive the All-America 


- 
iF . 2 









Receive Awards 


work and ideas of more than 1.300 citi- 



































zens and for progress in combating dis- 


crimination against American-Indian 
residents. 


(Continued on next page) 


All-America City flag is raised over Phoenix 
City Hall by (left to right) Herbert R. Haskins, 
chairman, Phoenix Growth Committee, Mayor 
Jack Williams and Governor (of Arizona) Paul 
Fannin. 

h, 
’ 
; 


” 


Mrs. Robert K. Emerson, 
leader, receives award from 
with an assist from NB( 
Brinkley (left) and William B. 
managing editor of “Look”. 


civic 
Childs, 
David 
(right), 


Huntington 
Richard 58. 

newscaster 
Arthur 


(Continued from previous page 
Hayden, Arizona, ( population 2.000) 
got two special plaques with its All- 
(America City Award 
tion of congratulations from neighbor- 
ing Winkelman: the 
Kennecott 


a reproduction (in cop- 


one an inscrip- 
second from. its 
former proprietor, Copper 
Corporation 
per, of course) of Hayden’s publicity in 
Look Magazine. At its banquet Hayden 
had “All-America Stew” “Move- 
Ahead-With-Hayden Beans” on_ the 


menu, 


and 


attended 
Paul 


receive 


Governors of five states 


festivities. Governor Fan- 


Phoenix 


award 


nin saw and Hayden 


awards on successive days. League 
Council Member 
ferred the Phoenix. 
Mavor Jack Williams of newly crowned 


Phoenix did the honors for the League 


Ewart Goodwin con- 


award in while 


in Hayden. 


President Eisenhower sent personal 
congratulations to the cities. In a typi- 
cal telegram to Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, he said, “I am delighted to learn 
that Huntington has received one of the 
All-America Cities 


brings new honor to your city and rec- 


Awards. This award 


ognizes those standards of citizenship 


which make our country strong. Con- 


gratulations!” 

Other League representatives who pre- 
Harry T. Ice in 
February 14: 


sented awards were 


Bloomington, Indiana, 


Philip os 


February 13: 


Ebeling in Columbus, Ohio, 
Earl Kribben and James 
C. Worthy jointly in Highland Park, 
Illinois, February 18: Richard S. Childs 
in Huntington, West Virginia, February 
10, and Westport, Connecticut, February 
27: James A. 
Illinois, February 21. Following his trip 
to Sheridan, Wyoming, February 12. 
Mr. award to 
)») 


Leadville. Colorado, February 22. 


Singer, in Granite City, 


Bryson presented the 
cities 
Cities 
will focus each month on a phase of 


Several year-long All- 


Sheridan 


plan 
\merica celebrations. 
community life which made the award 
possible. \ugust, for example, will be 
All-America Indian Days to point up 
good race relations developed in recent 
years. Hayden hopes through a variety 
of activities that by the year’s end much 
of the old “grimness might have rubbed 
off and been replaced by an All-America 
polish.” Highland Park plans an “All- 
America Cities Open House” in the local 
high s hool in March. 

In Phoenix local buses are carrying 
white All-America City 


\ large banner stretches across 


red, and blue 


dec als. 
(Continued on page 167 

Mayor Jack Williams (center) of Phoenix, ac- 

cepts award from Ewart W. Goodwin (left), 


League Council member, and Vernon C. Myers 
(right), publisher of “‘Look”’. 


ry 
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Editorial Comment 


Ethics Made Plain 


HEN a member of a city coun- 

cil appears before a city com- 
mission or department against the 
city’s interests, he is undoubtedly as 
conscious of doing wrong as is the 
legislator who wins heavily at poker 
from a lobbyist. 

But some consciences are suffi- 
ciently flexible to forget that “a pub- 
lic office is a public trust” and to be 
hospitable to the notion that because 
others have indulged in loose prac- 
tices there should be a certain 
amount of tolerance. 

Conflict of interest is a surpris- 
ingly difficult thing to define, espe- 
cially in a period when stock owner- 
ship in companies which do business 
with governments is so widespread. 
A legitimate question might be 
raised, for example, as to whether a 
city councilman should divest him- 
self of the stock of an automobile 
manufacturing company before he 
helps to decide whether a fleet of 
cars should be bought for the police. 

That the public is still capable of 
being shocked by shady conduct, 
however, is demonstrated by the pro- 
posal by a committee of the city 
council of New York of a notably 
tough code of ethics “to curb the 
natural inclination to self-interest” 


among all paid and unpaid officials 
and employees.' 

The proposed code comes about a 
year after several members of the 
city council resigned during an in- 
vestigation of conflict-of-interest 
matters. 

The code forbids not only the 
acceptance of gifts, loans or promises 
and the representation of private in- 
terests against the city or other pub- 
lic authorities in the New York area, 
but also forbids such activities for 
two years after the term of office or 
employment. 

The proposal includes establish- 
ment of an unpaid board of ethics to 
render advisory opinions to officials 
and employees. 

Publicity is a powerful deterrent, 
of course, as it was in the case of 
the councilmen who resigned; but 
the proposal goes all the way by sug- 
gesting harsh penalties, including 
dismissal from service and prosecu- 
tion for misdemeanors. 

It should not be necessary, of 
course, to spell out the differences 
between right and wrong which any 
eighth grader can see, but the in- 
creasing outcry against the conduct 
of public officials shows that it takes 
a sharp law to penetrate a thick skin. 


What’s a Vote Worth? 


NE OF the most commonly en- 
countered results of the tremen- 
dous growth of cities is the increas- 
ing inequality of representation in 
legislatures, in county boards and 


even in city councils which adhere 
to the ward system of election. 

The Capital Times, a Madison, 
Wisconsin, newspaper, recently gave 


1 See also page 132, this issue. 
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1959] EDITORIAL 
its readers a good lesson in why it 
often takes a couple of city voters 
to equal the strength of one out on 
the farm or in the suburbs. 

The newspaper, pointing out that 
Madison, the county seat, has two- 
thirds of the county’s population but 
elects only 21 members to the Dane 
County Board of Supervisors, asked 
each of the 86 members of the board 
three questions: 


1. Do you believe in representa- 
tive government and democracy? 

2. Do you think the county 
board should be reorganized to make 
it more representative? 

3. (If answer to 2 is no) How 
do you square this answer with your 
statement that you believe in repre- 
sentative government? 


The replies were illuminating, 
ranging all the way from one super- 
visor’s who said he was in no mood 
to answer questions to suggestions 
that the city should be divorced from 
the county. 

Advocates of city-county separa- 
tion are as far behind the times in 
their thinking as an elected official 
who believes he is not obligated to 
answer questions on basic public 
policy, maybe more so. 

A city the size of Madison (popu- 
lation about 100,000, not including 
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the usual fringe of large suburbs 
populated by people who earn their 
livings in the city) is irrevocably 
involved with a large surrounding 
area. Economically, socially and in 
many other ways there is an ines- 
capable interdependence. 

An emerging trend seems to be, 
as one supervisor smugly observed, 
the strengthening of county govern- 
ment and the diminishing of respon- 
sibilities of the local governments 
within the county; more explicitly, 
the rendering of services on a 
broader area-wide basis. But any 
such consolidation would fail of pub- 
lic acceptance and successful opera- 
tion if it were to be accompanied by 
a preservation of glaring inequalities 
of representation. 

As a matter of self-interest, sub- 
urbanites would be well advised to 
help set up a system of representa- 
tion that will be fair today and suffi- 
ciently flexible to remain fair in the 
future. It is the suburbs that are 
experiencing the greatest growth. 

A generation hence our metropoli- 
tan areas will be run quite differently 
from what they are today. They 
will have to be. The certain vast in- 
crease in population will be mostly 
within these areas. Horse-and-buggy 
thinking and methods simply will 
not work. 


Next Question? 


An editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal, published in the December 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, 
urged that city officials who take an 
oath to uphold the constitutions of 


state and nation should also swear 
to uphold the city charter. 

It is a pleasure to announce that 
this is being done—and only 90 
miles west of Milwaukee in Madison. 





Taxation Differentials 


If type, quality and quantity of services rendered 
vary, should not rate of taxation be varied also? 


By KENNETH C. TOLLENAAR* 


ITIZENS, officials and students 
of government are beginning to 
respond to the call for “political in- 
vention” in urban areas made a few 
years ago by the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Among 
the new proposals for alleviating 
metropolitan and fringe problems is 
differential taxation—the authority, 
within a single governmental unit, 
to vary the rate of ad valorem tax- 
ation in accordance with services 
provided, land use or other criteria. 
Oregon embraced this concept in 
a 1957 law (chapter 613), which 
permits cities to annex fringe areas 
with property taxes at less than the 
full city rate for a period of time 
up to ten years. Under the new law, 
city councils may frame annexation 
proposals so that levies to be made 
in annexed areas are limited to either 
a constant or changing ratio to the 
city levy. After acceptance by the 
annexed property owners or voters, 
city levies cannot exceed the speci- 
fied ratio or ratios during the fiscal 
years covered by the proposal. 
Tax differentials have been 
cussed for several years in Oregon. 
The 1951 legislature considered a 
bill calling for “limited annexation,” 
but failed to pass it after the attor- 


dis- 


* Mr. Tollenaar has been assistant di- 
rector of the University of Oregon’s Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research and Service, 
in charge of its Portland office, since 1953, 
except for two years when he served as 
executive secretary of the Oregon Joint 
Legislative Interim Committee on Local 
Government. 


ney general expressed doubts as to 
its constitutionality. Under the 1951 
bill areas could have been annexed 
to cities for specific services only; 
taxes would have been levied in such 
areas only for services provided. 
Oregon’s 1955-1957 Legislative 
Interim Committee on Local Gov- 
ernment revived the idea of tax dif- 
ferentials after a thorough study of 
suburban problems. The committee 
observed that because of the scatter- 
ing of urban development in modern 
urban areas suburban needs and de- 
sires for public services and controls 
“develop and are expressed one at a 
time.” At any particular time, sub- 
urban communities are likely to de- 
fine their problems only in terms of 
a single service need, such as water 
or fire protection. The committee 
noted that, in contrast, municipal 
annexation involves extending ab- 
ruptly the full range of urban serv- 
ices and the full scope of municipal 
taxation. This “all-or-nothing” char- 
acteristic of annexation is unattrac- 
tive to suburban communities inter- 
ested only in a particular municipal 
service or services. The committee 
thus recommended tax and service 
differentials to make annexation 
more flexible, in the hope that it 
might take place at an earlier stage 
of urban development than now. 
Oregon is the only state which 
permits annexation with tax differen- 
tials under the provisions of a gen- 
eral state law. The idea of tax differ- 
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entials has been a feature of several 
recent local plans for metropolitan 
reorganization, however, and it has 
some precedents in action actually 
taken in the past. 

The city-county charter proposed 
recently in the Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, area authorizes the govern- 
ing body to divide the area into 
zones for tax purposes, based on 
services provided. The charter desig- 
nates the properties in each zone as 
“subjects of the same class” in an 
apparent effort to simulate the lan- 
guage of the New Mexico constitu- 
tion, which requires that “taxes 
levied upon tangible property shall be 
equal and uniform upon subjects of 
taxation of the same class.” 

The proposed city-county of Sac- 
ramento, California, as recommended 
by Public Administration Service, 


would be divided into a “metropoli- 


tan service area” and an “urban 
service area.” The urban service 
area would receive the special serv- 
ices needed in densely populated 
settlements and would pay a higher 
tax rate than the county-wide metro- 
politan service area. 

Nashville recently rejected a plan 
similar to Sacramento’s. The Nash- 
ville plan, however, sought to con- 
form nominally to the legal require- 
ment of tax uniformity by calling its 
areas “districts” and by creating a 
special governing body for the sole 
function of levying taxes in the 
urban service district. 

Basil Zimmer’s recent proposal for 
the Flint, Michigan, area takes a 
different approach toward tax differ- 
entials. Instead of varying the tax 
rate he proposes to base assessed 
values partly on the services avail- 
able to property. Properly adminis- 
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tered, the result would be the same as 
other forms of tax differentials. 

Still other recent developments, 
including the Toledo charter amend- 
ment permitting annexation for non- 
school purposes only with a cor- 
responding tax adjustment, reflect 
increasing interest in tax and service 
differentials. If the trend continues, 
credit for pioneering the idea may 
be due Dr. Thomas H. Reed’s plan 
for consolidating the city of Baton 
Rouge and East Baton Rouge Par- 
ish, which was adopted in 1947. It 
will be recalled that the “rural,” 
“urban” and “industrial” zones of 
the Baton Rouge city-parish pay dif- 
ferent tax rates depending generally 
on services received. 

* * a 

Yet the idea of tax differentials, 
like everything else under the sun, 
is not new. An entire chapter was 
devoted to this subject in Studenski’s 
The Government of Metropolitan 
Areas in the United States. After 
reviewing the experiences of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis, Studenski concluded skep- 
tically that “tax differentials are not 
justified by present conditions.” 

Have “conditions” now changed? 
Does the renewed interest in tax and 
service differentials’ reflect problems 
unique to the age of freeways? Two 
basic questions about tax differen- 
tials must be answered: Are they de- 
sirable? If desirable, are they legal? 

Tax differentials can be justified 
either on the ground that they rep- 
resent an equitable adjustment to 
the facts of land use in modern 
urban areas or merely that they 
facilitate governmental integration. 
~1 New. York, 
League, 1930 


National Municipal 
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Land use. Modern urban areas 
hardly resemble the uniform platted 
grids of an earlier day. Because of 
the dispersion made possible by auto- 
mobiles and highways, small resi- 
dential areas are interspersed with 
tracts of commercial and industrial 
development, all of which are shuffled 
together with agricultural lands, 
recreation areas and undeveloped 
areas. Even within the same cate- 
gory of land use, the density of de- 
velopment is likely to vary widely 
in different parts of the area. This 
diversity of urban development has 
important consequences for tradi- 
tional concepts of governmental 
organization and tax uniformity. 

Each type of urban land use gen- 
erates its own peculiar demand for 
urban services. Residential areas 
require both services to property— 
streets, utilities, fire and police—and 


services to persons—education, wel- 
fare, health, recreation. Commercial 


and industrial areas need special 
services to property but require 
fewer services to persons than resi- 
dential areas. Industries frequently 
provide for themselves some or all 
of the services to property provided 
ordinarily by public agencies. Fi- 
nally, agricultural and undeveloped 
lands in urban areas require few or 
no direct services to either persons 
or property. 

Different levels of urban services 
may also be required at different 
densities of development.? One ex- 


2 Two recent studies which have called 
attention to this fact are William W. C. 
Wheaton and Morton J. Schussheim, The 
Cost of Municipal Services in Residential 
Areas, Washington, D. C., Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 1955, and Walter 
Isard and Robert E. Coughlin, Municipal 
Costs and Revenues Resulting from Com- 
munity Growth, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
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ample is the adequacy of septic 
tanks in low density residential areas 
versus the need for a public sewage 
disposal system at higher densities. 
Other illustrations include the vol- 
unteer fire department, the twenty- 
foot surface-treated residential street 
and the absence of curbs and side- 
walks frequently found in low dens- 
ity urban areas. Many suburbanites 
not only tolerate such deviations 
from big-city standards but believe 
they enhance the pleasant rusticity 
of their neighborhoods. 

* ~ * 

If the type, quality and quantity 
of urban services required varies 
with the type and density of land 
use, shouldn’t the services. be 
financed on some _ differentiated 
basis? Of course, some urban serv- 
ices are already financed by assess- 
ments or charges on the basis of 
benefit received or quantity used. 
Still others are financed from inter- 
governmental revenues, in which case 
the need for a guid pro quo between 
payment and benefit is not as urgent 
as in the case of locally financed 
services. But in spite of these excep- 
tions, a case can be made for a great- 
er differentiation of property taxation 
in accordance with the major dif- 
ferences in type and density of land 
use. 

Facilitating governmental integra- 


Chandler-Davis Publishing Company, 
1957. The former study places some em- 
phasis on the desirability of service dif- 
ferentials, while the latter merely uses 
such differentials as a variable in con- 
structing its cost-revenue models. For a 
general summary of the effect of density 
on public service costs, see William H 
Ludlow, “Urban Densities and Their 
Costs,” in Coleman Woodbury (ed.), 
Urban Redevelopment: Problems and 
Practices, University of Chicago Press, 
1953, pages 99-220. 
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tion. Tax differentials may be not 
only equitable but also expedient. 
They offer a promising method of 
countering some of the arguments of 
those who oppose annexation, con- 
solidation and other forms of urban 
governmental integration. 

In the first place, there is always 
a time lag between formal approval 
of some proposal for integration and 
the actual extension of urban serv- 
ices. Water and sewer lines, fire sta- 
tions, parks and other facilities can- 
not be built or re-built overnight. 
Nor can they usually be guaranteed 
by some definite deadline. Tax dif- 
ferentials offer one means of adjust- 
ing realistically to this fact, at least 
on a temporary basis until uniform- 
ity of service would justify uniform- 
ity of taxation. 

Secondly, if and 


central cities 


metropolitan governments could use 


tax and service differentials, they 
could provide a smoother and more 
logical transfer of jurisdiction from 
special districts and suburban muni- 
cipalities to the general local units. 
In many cases it may be more con- 
venient administratively—and more 
expedient politically—to leave juris- 
diction over certain services tempo- 
rarily in the hands of the special 
districts or suburban municipalities 
which held it prior to some act of 
governmental integration. Fairness 
to existing suburban governments 
might also require such arrange- 
ments. Annexation or other forms 
of integration which split off parts of 
existing units may unduly hamper 
the financing or administration of 
services in the portion remaining 
independent. 

Finally, tax and service differen- 
tials may offer a measure of general 
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incentive to those who oppose inte- 
gration because of vague suspicions 
of the big city, emotional attach- 
ments to independent “identity,” 
fear of change or general inertia. To 
be sure, there is evidence that people 
are willing to pay higher taxes to 
receive improved municipal services.* 
Yet the prospect of a period of tran- 
sition between suburban government 
and city or metropolitan government 
might well encourage the hesitant. 
* * * 

Even if it be determined that tax 
differentials are desirable, a question 
remains as to their legality. In gen- 
eral, tax uniformity is required both 
by the equal protection clause of the 
federal constitution and also by the 
privileges and immunities clauses of 
state constitutions. In addition, 
most state constitutions specifically 
require tax uniformity in terms sim- 
ilar to article I, section 32, of the 
Oregon constitution: “All taxation 
shall be uniform on the same class 
of subjects within the territorial 
limits of the authority levying the 
tax.” 

Can these constitutional require- 
ments be satisfied by a property tax 
which varies according to the serv- 
ices provided, the type of land use, 
or merely the time of annexation, 
within the same levying unit? Orval 
Etter, in a recent article,* reviews 

3 Basil G. Zimmer and Amos H. Haw- 
ley, “Property Taxes and Solutions to 
Urban Fringe Problems,” Land Economics, 
November 1956, pages 369-376. The au- 
thors find that “a reluctance to participate 
in a joint effort with the core city because 
of a fear of higher taxes pertains only to 
a small proportion of select fringe dwell- 
ers.” Note, however, that Zimmer has 
advocated for the Flint area a differential 
in assessments based on services received. 
(Supra, page 119) 

4 “Municipal Tax Differentials,” Oregon 
Law Review, December 1957, pages 1-66. 
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the legal status of tax differentials 
and concludes that there are “many 
legal possibilities of tax differentials 
for newly annexed property and for 
property on the suburban fringes of 
cities.” He warns, however, that the 
“adjudications are by no means 
unanimous in their reasoning or in 
their conclusions.” 

The key to judicial approval of 
the types of tax differentials dis- 
cussed in this article would appar- 
ently be to establish that they con- 
stitute a reasonable classification of 
property for tax purposes. As Etter 
points out, “The courts accord the 
legislature an extraordinarily broad 
freedom to classify subjects for pur- 
poses of taxation.’ Courts have up- 
held several bases of classification 
for property tax differentials.® Clas- 
sification on the basis of benefits 
received has been an important jus- 
tification for property tax differen- 
tials in newly annexed areas. Differ- 
ential rates of taxation on property 
classified by its use or kind have 
also been upheld. Even “public pol- 
icy” has afforded a judicially ac- 
ceptable basis of classification in 
laws intended to encourage the de- 
velopment of forests and to advance 
home ownership. 

Despite some favorable prece- 
dents, however, lawyers tend to view 
tax differentials with skepticism. 
Their status is similar to that of the 
progressive income tax 50 years ago. 
Whether they will ultimately receive 
widespread legal sanction remains to 
be seen. 

The record of votes on annexation 
and metropolitan government indi- 
cates that, in general, residents of 


5 See various cases cited in Etter, ibid., 
pages 40-46. 
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suburban areas seem to prefer to 
remain outside central cities and 
metropolitan units. Unless suburban 
residents are completely irrational, 
it must be assumed that they see 
advantages in a system of overlap- 
ping special districts and small sub- 
urban municipalities. 
* * * 

One of the advantages of this sub- 
urban pattern is that urban services 
are financed, generally speaking, by 
those who receive them. It follows 
that those who prefer fewer services 
and lower costs may have them. 
Within limitations too numerous to 
consider here, this principle is widely 
regarded as equitable. However, it 
is next to impossible to apply it in 
modern urban areas—within which 
the number and types of urban serv- 
ices must vary widely—without 
either creating a multiplicity of local 
government units or violating the 
concept of tax uniformity. 

John C. Bollens concluded in his 
recent study of special districts® that 
we must abandon the suburban spe- 
cial district and rely on general local 
governments to meet modern urban 
needs. He warns, however, that: 
“General local governments 
must be granted authorization to 
establish service and financing dif- 
ferentials, instead of being required 
to give reasonably uniform service 
uniformly financed throughout an 
entire jurisdiction.” In other words, 
we should consider replacing our 
system of differential governments, 
uniform taxation, with one of uni- 
form government, differential taxa- 
tion. 


6 Special District Governments in the 
United States. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1957. 





Kurope’s Manager Plan 


Five countries have 1,500 communities governed 


by elected councils 


By ORIN F. 


HE council-manager system in 

Europe differs little from the 
system known in the United States 
and Canada. In Ireland, however, 
the council does not have a free hand 
in the selection and removal of the 
manager. In Germany he is ap- 
pointed for a definite term of office. 
In general, the manager’s control 
over personnel seems somewhat re- 
stricted. The annual budget is not 
always prepared by the manager. 
But these and other differences are 
to a large extent. legal. In practice 
his duties and responsibilities are 
similar to those of his counterpart in 
North America. 

Europe has nearly as many coun- 
cil-manager municipalities as _ the 
United States and Canada. The 
latest count shows that 1,543 cities, 
towns and counties in five Euro- 
pean countries—Finland, Germany, 
Ireland, Norway and Sweden—have 
council-appointed chief administra- 
tors. This compares with 1,600 
municipalities in the United States 
and Canada. These five European 
countries have 40 council-manager 

* Mr. Nolting, executive director of the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
has been with that organization § since 
1929, until 1956 as its assistant director. 
He is chairman of the Committee for In- 
ternational Municipal Cooperation, U.S.A., 
and United States member of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Union 
of Local Authorities, The Hague. Mr. 
Nolting is editor of Public Management, 
co-editor of the Municipal Year Book and 
co-author of The City Manager Profession 
and other publications 


and trained administrators. 
NOLTING* 


cities with populations of 100,000 
or more as compared with 35 such 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. The county manager plan 
is in effect in 67 counties in Ger- 
many, Ireland and Sweden that have 
populations of more than 100,000. 
In the 25,000-to-100,000 group are 
124 cities and 95 counties. 

The larger council-manager cities 
in Europe include several of more 
than 500,000: Cologne, Dortmund, 
Diisseldorf, Essen and Hanover, 
Germany; and Dublin, Ireland. 
Cities between 250,000 and 500,000 
include Helsinki, Finland: Oslo, 
Norway; and Bochum, Duisburg, 
Gelsenkirchen and Wuppertal, Ger- 
many. 

Germany has the largest number 
of council-manager municipalities, 
1,263 found only in the states of 
North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony. They include 28 cities of 
more than 100,000; 36 of 40,000 to 
100,000; and 61 between 20,000 and 
40,000. The smaller places include 
725 cities and towns of 3,000 to 
20,000, and 294 jurisdictions (amts) 
of less than 3,000. In addition, 119 
counties, ranging from 15,000 to 
296,000, have managers. 

Finland with 153 council-manager 
municipalities has the next largest 
number. All of the 67 cities and 
towns and 86, or 15 per cent, of all 
rural municipalities have managers. 
Only three cities have populations 
of more than 100,000—Helsinki, 
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Turku and Tampere. Eleven are be- 
tween 25,000 and 100,000 and the 
remaining 53, and all except one of 
the rural places, have less than 
25,000. 

Norway is third with 55 of its 
64 cities having managers. Only two 
have populations of more than 100,- 
000—Oslo with 451,000 and Bergen 
with 114,000. Three others have 
populations of 25,000 to 100,000, 
and the rest have less than 25,000. 
All cities of 10,000 or more are re- 
quired to have administrators unless 
the council decides otherwise. 

Sweden has 25 counties, all of 
which have managers. Only eleven 
of the 135 cities and towns have 
managers and their populations 
range from 17,000 to 75,000. All but 
one of the 25 counties have popula- 
tions of 100,000 to 500,000. In 
addition six boroughs ranging from 
7,000 to 22,000 have managers. 
Cities and towns are not within the 
jurisdiction of counties. 

In Ireland all 26 counties and four 
city-counties have managers. The 
largest city-county is Dublin (522,- 
000) and three have 25,000 to 
75,000—Cork, Limerick and Water- 
ford. The 26 counties range from 
35,000 to 266,000. 

The growth of the council-manager 
plan in Europe coincides with its 
development in the United States. 
In Germany after the end of the 
second world war the two states of 
North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony adopted a system of local 
government which combines some 
features of the town clerk system in 
British cities and the council-man- 
ager plan in the United States. The 
laws creating this plan became effec- 
tive in 1946. 
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In Norway the national govern- 
ment until 1922 had direct admin- 
istrative authority in municipalities, 
but it was not until 1938 that the 
position of municipal administrator 
was created. In Sweden a county 
first adopted the manager plan in 
1917, the first city did so in 1920 
and the first rural municipality in 
1942. During this same period Fin- 
land, which became a sovereign state 
in 1917, passed a law creating “inde- 
pendent” municipalities which in 
1927 were required to adopt the 
town manager plan. The position of 
manager, however, was not created 
until 1931. Rural municipalities in 
Finland did not appoint managers 
until 1950 and later. 

* ~ * 

When Ireland broke from Britain, 
first as the Irish Free State in 1922 
and later with the establishment of 
the Republic, the Irish looked to 
the United States for ideas on local 
government and adopted the council- 
manager plan. Cork first experi- 
mented with the manager system in 
1929, followed in the next ten years 
by Dublin, Limerick and Waterford. 
In 1942 the county manager plan 
was put into effect in all counties. 

The system of local government in 
most countries in Europe is uniforra 
on a national or statewide basis for 
all municipalities or for special cate- 
gories of local governments. Cities 
and towns generally do not have a 
choice as to form. The council- 
manager plan, however, is optional 
for cities and towns in Sweden, for 
towns of less than 10,000 in Norway, 
and for rural municipalities in Fin- 
land. 

All counties in three countries 
have managers: Ireland, Germany 
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(in two states) and Sweden. County 
jurisdiction does not extend to most 
cities over 40,000 in Germany and 
all cities and towns in Sweden. In 
the state of North Rhine-West- 
phalia, in Germany, counties are 
divided into jurisdictions (amts) 
each of which has from one to 
twenty villages of less than 3,000 
population. Each amt has a manager 
and the smaller villages that join the 
amt district come under the admin- 
istrative supervision of the amt- 
direktor whose duties are similar to 
those of the manager in the larger 
towns. 

All local governments in Ireland 
are controlled by the national gov- 
ernment’s Department of Local Gov- 
ernment, but laws passed in 1955 
have tended to increase the authority 
and responsibility of the local coun- 
cils. The council, for example, may 


require the manager to inform it of 
actions taken or being taken. While 
the manager has much executive re- 
sponsibility, the council can deny 


funds and of course it determines 
policies. 

The mayor of a council-manager 
city or county has no administrative 
duties. He is a member of the gov- 
erning body which, as in the United 
States and Canada, is responsible 
for legislative as well as administra- 
tive actions. The mayor is selected 
by the council from its membership 
for a one- or two-year term. He 
presides at council meetings, repre- 
sents the municipality in its external 
affairs and carries out other duties 
which are mainly ceremonial and 
social. Municipal policies and pro- 
grams are seldom initiated by the 
mayor but rather by council com- 
mittees, by the administrative com- 
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mittee of the council or by the ad- 
ministrator. 

Local governing bodies are large 
and the number of members varies 
with the population. In Finland 
councils range in size from thirteen 
members in places of less than 1,000 
up to 77 in cities over 400,000. In 
Sweden the governing bodies of cities 
and counties range from 25 to 70 
and in Norway from thirteen to 85. 
The larger German cities have 60 or 
more councilmen. 

Voters elect only members of the 
council. The mayor in the larger 
cities receives some pay but council- 
men are unpaid. Councilmen are not 
called “officials.” All officials and 
other administrative personnel are 
appointed. Councilmen are elected 
by list systems of proportional rep- 
resentation for four-year terms in 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden. Ire- 
land elects its councilmen for three- 
year terms, using the Hare system 
of P. R. German city councils are 
elected for four-year terms. 

7 * o 

Because of large councils the mu- 
nicipalities in some countries have 
an executive committee or board 
selected by the council. In Finnish 
cities the administrative board is 
headed by the manager. In Norway 
the board is composed of one-fourth 
of the councilmen. In Sweden the 
executive board consists of five to 
twelve members selected for four- 
year terms which do not coincide 
with the terms of the councilmen. 

The executive board in Swedish 
cities supervises other council com- 
mittees and is the general planning 
organ. The council normally cannot 
determine a policy before the execu- 
tive board has had an opportunity 
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to examine the proposal. Councillors 
who are members of the executive 
board are paid a per diem of $2 to 
$4 while attending board sessions. 

The duties and responsibilities of 
European managers are similar to 
those of managers in the United 
States and Canada. The position is 
one of great importance and most 
managers are career administrators. 
They have high personal qualifica- 
tions and broad training and experi- 
ence. The manager is the highest 
and most important administrative 
official. Managers of the larger cities 
and counties have had distinguished 
careers in government. By tradition 
they generally have legal training 
but more emphasis is now placed on 
other kinds of university education. 
The managers of the larger German 
cities usually have higher degrees in 
political economy and jurisprudence. 

The manager is appointed by the 
council for an indefinite term except 
in Germany where the appointment 
is for twelve years. He need not be 
a resident. In Ireland managers are 
appointed by the council on the 
recommendation of the Local Ap- 
pointments Commission, an_ inde- 
pendent statutory body created by 
the national government. The chief 
administrator in Finland and Ire- 
land is referred to as the manager, 
in Norway as the municipal admin- 
istrator and in Germany and Sweden 
as a city or county director, although 
the Germans prefer the term of man- 
ager. 

The county manager in Ireland 
has the unique distinction of being 
the manager also for every borough, 
urban district, town and for every 
board and other joint body whose 
functional area is wholly within the 
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county. Where the area of a joint 
body extends into two or more coun- 
ties the minister for local govern- 
ment decides which county manager 
shall administer that agency. 

The manager has over-all respon- 
sibility for most municipal activities. 
This responsibility in some instances 
is shared with the administrative 
committee or board of the council. 
The manager usually prepares the 
agenda for the council meeting, pre- 
pares resolutions for council action, 
attends meetings of the council, par- 
ticipates in discussions, makes rec- 
ommendations on matters of policy, 
carries out the actions of the council 
and makes reports. 

Only the manager has direct ac 
cess to the council as a whole. De- 
partment heads usually attend coun- 
cil meetings only when invited to do 
so. In Finland all reports and other 
matters that come before the council 
are prepared by the administrative 
board of which the manager is chair- 
man. 

* * * 

In German cities.the manager is 
required by law to object to what 
he believes are illegal actions of the 
council; if the manager and council 
cannot agree in such cases the state 
must decide. The manager is also 
obliged to participate in council 
committee meetings but usually del- 
egates this to one of his assistants. 
He defends and explains actions of 
the department heads at council 
meetings. He keeps the mayor fully 
informed of all important municipal 
business. 

The manager is responsible for the 
day-to-day supervision and direction 
of municipal affairs and coordinates 
the work of several departments. 
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Managers usually have an important 
role with respect to the mandatory 
functions imposed upon cities by 
national or state law. When such 
laws are enforced by local govern- 
ments, cities are subject to state ad- 
ministrative supervision to insure 
compliance with the law. As in the 
United States and Canada the man- 
ager, as a professional official, does 
not make any public display of his 
political sympathies. 

Department heads, in contrast to 
practice in the United States and 
Canada, are appointed by the coun- 
cil upon the recommendation of the 
manager. In practice the council 
generally makes no appointments 
without the recommendation of the 
manager. In Sweden department 
heads and other top administrative 
personnel are selected by the man- 
ager and appointed by the executive 
board of the council. 

In Germany when a department 
head or other top administrative and 
technical official is to be appointed, 
the manager prepares a list of those 
qualified and recommends the person 
he thinks best suited for the position. 
This goes to the council personnel 
committee and the committee in turn 
decision to the entire 
council for final action. Thus top 
officials are named, promoted and 
released on the basis of a council 
resolution, almost always on the 
recommendation of the manager. In 
practice the manager recommends 
and the council confirms appoint- 
ments. 

In all countries the council gen- 
erally cannot infringe on the control 
of the manager over officials and 
employees. Officials and employees 
below the rank of department head 


presents its 
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are selected by the manager or by 
the department head. All adminis- 
trative officials are responsible to the 
manager and are supervised and 
directed by him. Department heads 
do not consider themselves respon- 
sible to the council. They are non- 
partisan and do not leave with 
changes in the political composition 
of the council. 
* * * 

The annual budget is prepared by 
the manager and is submitted to the 
council directly or through the exec- 
utive board or committee of the 
council. In German cities the finance 
director under the supervision of the 
manager prepares budget estimates 
which he obtains with justifications 
from the department heads. The 
finance director reviews the esti- 
mates, discusses them with depart- 
ment heads, makes necessary changes 
in line with council policy and then 
goes over the estimates with the city 
manager after which the budget is 
put into final shape and presented 
to the council by the manager. The 
annual budget, together with the 
capital budget, is then published and 
after a public hearing the council 
takes final action. 

To remove the manager from office 
is somewhat more difficult than in 
the United States and Canada. In 
Ireland the council may suspend the 
manager pending a hearing and may 
remove him from office with the 
consent of the minister for local gov- 
ernment. In Norway the manager 
may be removed by the council at 
any time but the manager may ap- 
peal to the appropriate minister in 
the central government and the min- 
ister’s decision is final. The manager 

(Continued on page 153) 





Getting a Good Council 


Organized citizen effort is the key to finding 
qualified candidates and securing their election. 


By ROY L. MILLER* 


ETTING good citizens to run 

for positions on the city council 
is something that cannot safely be 
left to chance. It is a rare occasion 
when public-spirited men of ability 
and integrity will volunteer as can, 
didates. This is particularly true in 
large cities where politics may be 
inclined to be messy; but it is also 
a problem common to all sizes. 

The success of any form of mu- 
nicipal government, and that in- 
cludes the council-manager plan, 
depends upon the quality of the men 
elected to the council. Therefore all 
who are devoted to the cause of good 
government are concerned with this 
basic problem. 

The first question is: Should the 
city manager himself participate in 
the process of getting good men to 
run for the city council? I believe 
that he should never do so directly. 
In many communities no organized 
group comes forward to assist in 
this work and the manager may feel 
keenly both the desirability and even 
necessity of persuading some good 
citizens to run. If necessity requires 
some action on the part of the man- 

* Mr. Miller is executive secretary of 
the Des Moines Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and of the Des Moines Taxpayers 
Association. He is a former staff member 
of the League of Minnesota Municipalities 
and from 1938 to 1947 was head of the 
Department of Political Science at Drake 
University. This article is adapted from 
Mr. Miller’s address before the annual 
conference of the International City Man- 


agers’ Association, Dallas, Texas, October 
19-22, 1958. 


ager, however, the most he should 
do is to plant the seed in the minds 
of responsible civic leaders with 
whom he can talk confidentially. 
This might include present members 
of his council in whom he has con- 
fidence. To go farther than this, 
however, inevitably will tie him into 
local politics and endanger not only 
his own position but the reputation 
of the council-manager plan itself. 

One approach to getting good men 
on city councils is a practice that 
has had varying success in some 
communities. This is the process of 
screening candidates through civic 
groups which are organized primarily 
for broader purposes. Examples of 
this are the Leagues of Women 
Voters in many communities and 
such agencies as the Municipal 
League of Seattle, the Citizens 
League of Cleveland and the Citizens 
Union of New York. Three systems 
have been developed: 

1. The Citizens Union of New 
York has adopted the plan of screen- 
ing all candidates and then recom- 
mending to the public the man it 
feels well suited for the job. For 
him it uses the term “endorsed.” 
Others may be rated as “qualified 
and preferred” or merely “qualified.” 
The Citizens League of Cleveland 
uses the designations “preferred,” 
“qualified” and “not recommended,” 
leaving the listings of many candi- 
dates to speak for themselves. 

2. A second system is that of the 
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Municipal League of Seattle. This 
Organization analyzes the back- 
ground and experience of each can- 
didate and comments on the appar- 
ent qualifications he has for the 
office—average, above average, supe- 
rior or unsatisfactory. 

3. A third approach is that used 
widely by the local Leagues of 
Women Voters, in which they send 
questionnaires to the candidates and 
from that and other information 
compile pertinent facts, which may 
be distributed to the voters directly 
or printed in the local newspapers. 
The league makes no effort to char- 
acterize the candidates but leaves it 
to each individual voter to draw his 
own conclusion upon the basis of 
the information given. 

“ *« * 

Another approach is the organiza- 
tion of a new political party which 
nominates its own candidates. The 
occasional “Fusion” movements in 
New York City are examples of this 
but in partisan elections it is no 
longer common. 

Finally, let me turn to the prob- 
lem raised where the election of 
councilmen is on a nonpartisan bal- 
lot. Here I am convinced that to 
get the best qualified citizens to run 
for the council what is needed is 
an active organization which will 
draft such individuals and give them 
the financial and moral support they 
need to wage a successful campaign. 

One of the best examples of this 
device is the City Charter Commit- 
tee of Cincinnati. What the com- 
mittee gives to the voters of Cincin- 
nati really is a bipartisan political 
party, for independent Republicans 
and the Democratic party of that 
city have until recently worked to- 
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gether on the municipal level,’ al- 
though these same men may be 
opponents in state politics. The 
great example of this has been the 
leadership given to the Charter Com- 
mittee by Charles P. Taft, who still 
has felt free to work actively in state 
politics in the ranks of the Repub- 
lican party. 

A unique feature of the Cincinnati 
City Charter Committee or “party,” 
as it is called, is that it undertakes 
to maintain precinct organizations 
like those of the national parties. 

Among other cities with nonparti- 
san elections Dayton, for example, 
exhibits a sucession of temporary 
committees, self-renewing and with- 
out precinct organization, which 
focus the good government vote on 
selected candidates and conduct their 
campaigns. At last report the Day- 
ton method had enjoyed unbroken 
success for 40 years.” 

The experience of my own city, 
Des Moines, over the past eight 
years demonstrates forcefully both 
the good and the bad features of this 
type of approach to the problem. 

In 1949 we waged a hectic but 
successful campaign to abandon the 
commission or Des Moines plan in 
favor of the council-manager plan. 
We had eleven months from the date 
of the charter election before the 
new charter would become effective, 
so there was plenty of time to act. 
Early in that period a leading citizen 
invited a small group of leaders 
business, labor and church—to talk 
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over the problem of getting a good 
council to inaugurate the new plan. 
The group agreed that we should 
have an organization to recruit can- 
didates and support them. It held 
several meetings before it called 
together a larger group, orig- 
inally known as the Good Govern- 
ment Committee, and set it to work. 

Many ideas were thrown into 
those preliminary discussions, some 
good and some bad. Most of the 
group agreed we should seek a 
well rounded council, representing 
all sections of the city and all eco- 
nomic and social groups. With only 
five councilmen that is a large order. 
But I was impressed by one discus- 
sion. Several times businessmen re- 
peated that we must have a labor 
man on the council. Finally, one of 
the very good labor representatives 


sitting there spoke up and challenged 


this statement. He said that labor 
did not require a dues-paying mem- 
ber on the council. All it wanted 
was five good men whose honesty 
and integrity were recognized, so 
labor would know that if a problem 
important to labor came before the 
council it would be guaranteed a fair 
hearing. I don’t claim that all labor 
leaders subscribe to this philosophy, 
but here was a man of stature among 
our labor leaders expressing what I 
am sure was a sincere point of view. 
And I also am convinced, for I have 
had many close contacts with labor, 
that the rank and file would 
subscribe to this philosophy. Un- 
fortunately for the future political 
development of the city, the business- 
men did not accept this view. 
Since the businessmen had 
impressed with the yeoman services 
performed by the League of Women 


also 


been 
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Voters in the charter campaign, the 
Good Government Association also 
insisted that this balance of interests 
required the presence of a woman 
on the council. Similarly they in- 
sisted that we always have a repre- 
sentative from our east side, which 
is the older district but contains a 
minority of our voters. 


* * * 


In the first election of 1949 such 
a balanced ticket was recruited and 
elected. It included the state presi- 
dent of the AFL, an east side busi- 
nessman and a woman, along with 
two prominent west side business- 
men. In 1951 when the terms of two 
of the five councilmen were com- 
pleted, the Good Government Asso- 
ciation reelected the woman member 
for a four-year term and drafted 
another good east side businessman 
who was elected. In 1953, with three 
to be elected, the labor leader and 
one of the west side councilmen were 
reelected, along with another west 
side businessman. Thus for three 
elections the Good Government 
Association candidates won easily. 

But then came 1955. By the luck 
of the overlapping terms, the woman 
member and the eastsider were the 
two whose terms expired and neither 
wanted to run again. Since these 
two positions, if the categories were 
to be retained, obviously were the 
weakest links in the chain of a bal- 
anced council, some urged the asso- 
ciation board members to forget the 
idea of this balance and try to re- 
cruit two strong candidates. But 
they were loyal to their original con- 
cept—and were stuck with it. They 
did line up a fine woman and a sin- 
cere civic-minded young businessman 
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from the east side. But opponents 
of the manager plan capitalized on 
this, and other factors, and elected 
both of the new councilmen. 
Although the combined vote for 
the two Good Government candi- 
dates was over 34,000, compared to 
39,000 for their two opponents, the 
association decided it had been per- 
manently discredited and in 1957 
made no effort to take part in the 
campaign. Fortunately, a group of 
civic leaders persuaded candidates 
to file and raised campaign funds 
for them. Three civic-minded people 
were elected to again give the good 
government forces a majority on the 
council with no selfish objectives. 
From this recital of the Des 


Moines experience, I should like to 
draw some conclusions. 

First, organization is necessary if 
good candidates are to be persuaded 


to run. At best, campaigning for a 
council seat is an unpleasant experi- 
ence in many cities, and citizens who 
are capable and willing to perform 
their civic duties as members of a 
council are entitled to help in run- 
ning and financing a campaign. This 
organization should be set up for- 
mally and be broadly representative 
of the community. This takes both 
courage and responsible leadership. 
That appears to be where Des 
Moines failed. In the absence of 
such an organization, the civic lead- 
ers must still step in to perform the 
same service if good government is 
to be assured. While a formal or- 
ganization will be the subject of 
sharpshooting, I am convinced it can 
sell itself and its candidates to the 
public if it develops a good public 
relations program. The sub rosa type 
of group, while more difficult to 
identify, could make this kind of 
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criticism even more unpleasant for 
its picked candidates. 

Secondly, such an organization 
should devote itself exclusively to 
the task of persuading good candi- 
dates to run, but should not attempt 
to interfere with the independence 
of these councilmen after they are 
elected, or participate in their deci- 
sions. If other functions are to be 
performed by such an association, 
they should be limited to developing 
interest in good government in gen- 
eral or in manager cities to keeping 
the advantages of the council-man- 
ager plan before the citizens. 

* * * 

Third, leadership must be re- 
cruited where you find it. All other 
things being equal, a balance such 
as I have described would be desir- 
able on a city council. But it must 
not be the primary goal, for adher- 
ence to it may be disastrous, as it 
certainly was for two years in the 
case of Des Moines. The average 
voter, if there is such a being, is 
interested primarily in one thing— 
good councilmen who will do an 
honest and impartial job of looking 
after the interests of all citizens. 
While small vocal minorities may 
protest, over the long haul the voter 
will respond to good leadership, re- 
gardless of where in the city he lives 
or of occupation or sex. 

Thus if civic leaders will organize 
those forces in the community dedi- 
cated to good government, and will 
present to the voters men and 
women who will consent to run for 
the city council simply from a sense 
of duty and obligation, I am con- 
fident that in the ordinary course of 
events the will welcome the 
opportunity to choose such candi- 
dates to represent their interests 


voters 
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Legislative Reform 
Progresses in N. Y. 


State Practices Tightened; 
Ethics Code Urged in City 


OTH in the state and in the city of 

New York the last two months have 
brought notable advances in standards 
for the conduct and employment practices 
of legislative bodies. 

The state legislature on January 20 
unanimously adopted new rules of pro- 
cedure to tighten that body’s practices 
as to employment and control of personnel 
and as to purchasing methods. The legis- 
lature had been subjected to much criti- 
cism in 1958, particularly by the New 
York World-Telegram, because of reve- 
lations of nepotism and other payroll 
padding, dual job-holding and the fact 
that some employees did no work or 
did not even appear at their supposed 
offices. Certain committee employees 
when interviewed did not know the com- 
mittee they Payroll 
information was difficult to obtain, if not 
actually inaccessible. 

A joint legislative committee, headed 
by Assemblyman Paul J. Talbot, was 
directed to study the legislature’s payroll 
early in 


were assigned to. 


and personnel practices and 
January it issued a report with recom- 
mended rules to remedy the abuses. The 
committee had the aid of S. Stanley 
Kreutzer of New York City as special 
counsel, who drafted the new rules. 
The rule changes provide for more 
complete and centralized payroll informa- 
tion, open to the press; greater respon- 
sibility on the part of legislative leaders 
for patronage appointments; restrictions 
on dual job-holding; the filing, within 30 
days of appointment, of oaths of office and 


of affidavits giving names and addresses, 


I 


2 
3 


nature of position, compensation and term 
of employment, and stating whether the 
employee holds any other position with 
any state, municipal or federal agency, 
was ever removed from public employ- 
ment or was ever convicted of a crime. 
Employees of joint legislative commit- 
tees—of which 38 are now in existence— 
and of temporary state commissions are 
placed under the same restrictions and 
regulations as direct employees of the 
legislature, and personnel and payroll data 
are to be available for inspection. Com- 
mittee chairmen ‘ired to verify 
that service has been rendered. Each such 
committee or commission is required to 


are 


file an annual statement of its activities, 
fiscal operations and personnel. 

The investigating committee also rec- 
ommended a review of the legislature’s 
purchasing methods and procedures, com- 
petitive bidding when practicable, and 
general conformity of prices with those 
established or paid by the State Division 
of Standards and Purchase. 

The report of the committee states, in 
setting forth the new rules, “Neither the 
Congress of the U. S. nor any other legis- 
lative body, nor private industry, has ever 
made such comprehensive personnel in- 
formation available.” 


Code of Ethics 

As a result of disclosures in 1956 and 
1957 that certain members of the New 
York City Council had been accepting 
pay from companies dealing with the city 
or benefiting from local legislation, a 
special committee, appointed in December 
1957, has submitted a proposed code of 
ethics for all city officials and employees 
This committee had as its special counsel 
Kreutzer, later 
the state legislative committee previously 
He had also held hearings 


S. Stanley who served 


referred to. 


as to the fitness of certain councilmen 


2 
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Two of the latter resigned before the 
council voted on their expulsion; another 
decided not to run for reelection. 

The code was presented to the council 
on February 3 and has been made the 
subject of public hearings. Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner has announced his support. 
It is alleged to be the “toughest” such 
code in the country. 

In general the code seeks to bar all 
elected and appointed city officials and 
employees, including unsalaried officials, 
from being concerned in business activi- 
ties or investments in which the city has 
an interest or which would involve a 
conflict with official duties and obliga- 
tions. They would be forbidden to rep- 
resent before city 
against the 


private interests 


agencies or in the courts 
city’s interest. 

Councilmen would be required to dis- 
close, on the official council record, any 
interest they have in any proposed legis- 
lation and other officials and employees 
are to disclose on official records any 
interest they have in any matter they 
may discuss before the council, the board 
of estimate or the mayor. 

Long-standing provisions of the city 
charter prohibiting conflicts of interest 
have been clarified and strengthened by 
the committee. Violation of such charter 
punishable as a_ misde- 
penalty for violating the 
from 


provisions is 
The 
code of ethics 
service. The city comptroller could void 
any obligation or 
that violates the code. 

A separate law would prohibit former 


meanor. 
could be dismissal 


business transaction 


officials from appearing before city agen- 
cies in matters in which they participated 
while in public office for a period of two 
years after leaving the service of the city. 

A five-member board of ethics would 
be set up, composed of the corporation 
counsel, director of personnel and three 
public members appointed by the mayor, 
to serve for four years without compensa- 
tion, to consider requests for clarification 
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with respect to undertakings that a city 
official or employee might be contemplat- 
ing. Advisory opinions would be rendered, 
which could be made public after deletion 
of indications of the person involved. 


Missouri Reorganization 
Proposals Reviewed 


The Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion, created by the Missouri legislature 
in 1957 to review the content and status 
of the recommendations of the prior State 
Reorganization Commission, made its 
final report to the legislature in January 
of this year. The commission had been 
appointed in 1953; it report, 
with 112 recommendations, on January 
10, 1955 (see NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Re- 
view, March 1955, page 144) 

The joint that 
58 of the commission’s 112 recommenda- 
tions had not 
mented in full. Upon reexamination, after 
public hearings at which state department 


made its 


committee reported 


been adopted or imple- 


interested 
their 
views, the committee proposed the prompt 
fifteen of the 
fifty-eight remaining commission recom- 


and division heads and other 


persons and organizations gave 


implementation of some 
mendations and further study of several 


Among remaining recommendations 
which the joint committee felt should be 
73, that an ad- 


unit be 


made effective are No 


ministrative management estab- 


lished as a section within the budget 


division, with a section head to be ap- 


pointed by the division head with the 
approval of the governor; he should be 
trained in administrative management and 
procedures; No. 57, that a study be made 
to determine whether the numerous sp¢ 
cial funds maintained by the state—now 
over one hundred—should be _ consoli 
dated; No. 91, that the 


prepare a uniform system for maintaining 


state auditor 


property records, to be inaugurated by 


department heads as soon as possible; 


and No. 21, that the Highway Commis- 
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sion authorize a survey of its accounting, 
auditing, property control and statistical 
systems. 
Commission recommendations which 
the joint committee did not favor in- 
cluded No. 5, that the director of the 
Department of Commerce be made direct- 
ly responsible for the administrative work 
of all the operating of that 
department with power to appoint division 
heads; No. 25, that the three divisions 
of the Department of Public Health and 
Welfare be integrated into a functional 
department, with appointment of division 
heads by the department head; No. 63, 
that the used for 
budget purposes be discontinued and that 
the state auditor, in cooperation with the 
comptroller, prescribe a more informative 
classification to be used by all depart- 
ments; No. 74, that the Division of Per- 
sonnel be authorized by law to formulate 
and submit to the legislature a compre- 
classification schedule, 


divisions 


object classification 


hensive position 
pay plan and 


policy, other than for positions already 


vacation and_ sick-leave 
in the merit system (and certain other 
exceptions) ; and No. 77, that it make 
continuous checks on position classifica- 
tion in the merit system and develop an 
in-service training program. 

Several recommendations concerning 
reports and 
require more data and study. 


records were deemed to 

The joint committee, which held its 
first October 1, 1957, con- 
sisted of four senators four 
representatives. The 
comprised of four senators, four repre- 
four appointees of the 
governor, with a staff that 
surveys throughout the year 1954 


meeting on 
and 
commission was 
sentatives and 
conducted 


Executive Organization 


Proposed for Alaska 


Plans for the organizational setup of 
the executive branch of the new state of 
Alaska were outlined to the legislature 


on January 30 by the acting governor, 
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Secretary of State Hugh J. Wade, in 
lieu of Governor William A. Egan, who 
hospitalized. They are the 
elected executive officers. 

Mr. Wade stated that an administra- 
tion bill would seek to create fifteen 
departments to replace a territorial hodge- 
podge of more than fifty boards, commis- 


was only 


sions and federal agencies. The depart- 
administration, law, 
health and welfare, 
employment 


ments would be 


revenue, education, 
labor, commerce, 
military affairs, 
safety, local government, fish and game, 


security, 
public works, public 
licenses, and natural resources. 

It was proposed that upon approval of 
such a framework the departments would 
be staffed and their functions spelled out 
by executive order. 

The 
part on 
Public Administration 
on conferences with territorial department 


recommendations were based in 


advisory reports prepared by 


Service and also 
heads. 

It was suggested that the legislature 
establish a Supreme Court, with authority 
to draft a before 
attempting to new 
court system. 


state judicial code, 


create a complete 


Amendments Adopted in 
Maryland, South Dakota 

Six constitutional 
adopted at the November 1958 election 
in Maryland and South Dakota, accord- 
ing to State Government News, in addi- 


amendments were 


tion to amendments previously reported 
herein for other states. 

In Maryland one amendment abolishes 
the office of state librarian at the end of 
Another 
provides that a vacancy in the state at- 
shall be 


the present incumbent’s term. 


torney’s office in any 


county 
filled by the circuit judge or judges resid- 
ing therein, except that in the city of 
filled 
by the Supreme Court. The third permits 


Baltimore such vacancy shall be 


the compensation of any public officer in 
3altimore appointed by the mayor and 
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city council to be increased or decreased 


during his term. Elsewhere this is not 
permitted. 

In South Dakota the line of succession 
to the governorship is lengthened by one 
the of the 


House, the president pro tem of the Senate 


amendment adding speaker 
and the speaker pro tem of the House. 
Another taxation 
acquired exclusively for public highways. 
The third that who 
move from a county or precinct retain 


exempts from land 


provides persons 
voting privileges therein until they have 
met the residence requirements of the new 
location. 


New York Constitution 


Commission Reinstated 


Studies directed toward the revision 
and simplification of the New York State 
constitution to under a 
commission established on January 27 by 
action of the 
Nelson Rockefeller 
existed in 1957 but, after a proposal to 


are continue 


legislature and Governor 
Such a commission 


call a constitutional convention, vigorous- 
ly opposed by leaders, was 
defeated in the November 1957 election, 
Averell 


legislature in 


Republican 


declined to 
continuing it. 
set up a cor- 


Governor Harriman 
the 


Thereupon the 


join 
legislature 
legislative committee, 


responding joint 


not requiring gubernatorial approval. 


Soth 
were headed by Mr 


the commission and the committee 
Rockefeller. 

The new commission retains the form 
of organization of the predecessor bodies, 
with five members appointed by the gov- 
ernor, five by the temporary president of 
the Senate and five by the speaker of the 
The 


Republicans 


Assembly. three appointing officers 


are now all 
Limited Constitution 
Convention in Tennessee 
As 
last 
convention 


called for by referendum election 


November, a limited constitutional 


will be held in Tennessee 
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beginning July 21. The topics are re- 
stricted substantially to reduction of the 
minimum voting age to eighteen and to 
fixing the terms for county trustees and 
sheriffs. 


Rhode Island Governor 
For Short Ballot 

In his first announcements on govern- 
mental structure in Rhode Island, newly 
elected Governor Christopher Del Sesto 
constitutional 
to lengthen the 
to four, 


advocated adoption of 
governor's 


link the 
election of governor and lieutenant gov- 


amendments 


term from two years 


ernor and make the offices of secretary 
of state, treasurer and attorney general 
subject to appointment by the governor 
rather than He he 
anticipated no personal benefit from such 


to election. said 
changes as he expected to be out of office 
before they could be incorporated in the 
constitution. 

He has also proposed legislation for 
the extension of broad home rule powers 
to cities and towns that prefer not to 
to 


lators’ pay from $5 to $25 per day; and 


adopt new charters; increase legis- 
to create a legislative council to provide 
legal and fiscal information and assistance 
the to 


the latter two have also been introduced 


legislature. Measures similar 


to 


in the legislature by his Democratic 


opponents. 


Institute for Legislators 
Held in Georgia 

A highly successful institute for legis- 
held the the 
University of Georgia in Athens for three 


lators was on campus of 


days in December 1958. It was attended 
by 187 members of the General Assembly, 
who received intensive instruction on 
legislative procedure and other matters of 
special interest to legislators 

The 


of Law 


university, through its Institute 


and Government and its Center 


for Continuing Education, bore the ex- 


pense of arranging for and conducting 


the institute. This included publication 
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and distribution of a 140-page Handbook 
for Legislators, prepared by Perry 
Sentell, a permanent member of the staff 
of the Institute of Law and Government. 

Members of the legislature were housed 
and fed in the Center for Continuing 
Education; they paid their own expenses 
otherwise. All meetings of the institute 
were held there. The facilities of this new 
building, including an auditorium and 
numerous modern conference rooms, aided 
in making the conference a success 

The morning of the first day of the 
institute was used for introductory re- 
marks and addresses on various broad 
subjects. In the afternoon the legislators 
were divided into five groups to discuss 
“How a Bill Becomes a Law.” Faculty 
members from the Law School and the 
Department of Political Science of the 
university served as discussion leaders for 
these panels. 

Other participants included the gover- 
nor-elect lieutenant governor-elect, 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
floor leaders of both the House and 
Senate, attorney general, 
auditor. Copies of the full program may 
be secured from the Institute of Law and 
Georgia, 


and 


and state 


Government, University of 
Athens. 
Asert B. SAYE 


University of Georgia 


Missouri Governor Seeks 
Reorganization Plan 


In his biennial message to the Missouri 
legislature on January /7, 
James T. Blair, Jr., asked for the enact- 


ment of a bill under which the governor, 


Governor 


within 30 days of any regular session, 
may submit to both houses of the legis- 
lature one or more formal plans of re- 
organization of the executive agencies of 
the state. Unless one or both houses dis- 


approve the plan within 60 days, it 
would become effective by executive order 


90 days after the session. He pointed out 
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that such a procedure is in use in the 
federal government and that it is also in- 
cluded in the Model State Constitution 
of the National Municipal 
could be installed in Missouri by statute 
without amending the state constitution 


League. It 


Governor Urges End of 
56 Connecticut Agencies 


A sweeping reorganization of Connecti- 
cut state government was urged by Gov- 
ernor Abraham A. Ribicoff in the inaugu- 
ral address for his second four-year term 
He said that the 
budgeted agencies 
“constitute an unwieldy struc- 


existing 124 separate 


departments, commis- 
sions, etc 
ture which we can, by judicious and com- 
trimming and 


mon-sense regrouping, 


into a_ practical businesslike 


He proposed a rearrange- 


convert 
organization.” 
ment into 68 agencies—a reduction of 56. 

The governor also called for the aboli- 
tion of government, which he 
said has outlived its usefulness, and the 


functions to various 


county 


assignment of its 
State agencies. 
Simplification and improvement of the 
system of minor courts was another 
aspect of proposed reorganization. Con- 
necticut has 65 communities with courts 
administered by part-time judges ap- 
pointed by the governor with legislative 
Another 104 


trial 


confirmation. communities, 


mostly small, have justices ap- 


pointed by the town selectmen. Governor 
Ribicoff would replace these by a reconsti- 
tuted common pleas court, with full-time 
qualified judges appointed by him and 
assigned by the state’s chief justice to 
according to case loads. 


various areas 


He promised that he would appoint the 
from the 


there 


judges equally two political 


parties. It is expected would be 


about 40. 

The 
first 
Democrats in both houses. The governor 


Connecticut legislature, for the 


time since 1876, is controlled by 


is also a Democrat 
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Trying to Get in Step 


The 
been requested to bring the state 
up to date. 


Minnesota legislature has 
The state’s constitution 
provides that women cannot vote, 
though 
voting 


actually they have been 


since the federal constitu- 


tion was amended to give them 


suffrage. Repeal of the state consti- 
tutional ban was proposed in a bill 
introduced in the Senate on Feb- 


ruary 2 











Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has added 77 communities to its 
1958. In- 
cluded are the following not already 
mentioned in the Review: Souts Gare, 
CALiFoRNIA, (1950 51,116) ; 
AUBURN (12,939) SCOTTSDALE 
(2,032), ALABAMA; GONZALES, TEXAS, 
(5,659); and Reep City, MICHIGAN, 
(2,241). The association removed 26 
cities from its directory for various rea- 
The total 
using the council-manager plan is 1,601. 

Det City, 
Oklahoma City with an estimated popu- 
lation of about 12,000, adopted a council- 


council-manager directory in 


population 
and 


sons. number of communities 


OKLAHOMA, a suburb of 


manager charter by a vote of 443 to 44 on 
January 13, 1959; it will take effect as 
soon as approved by the governor of the 
state. It provides for a council of five 
members, four elected by wards and one 
at large, the latter also to be the mayor. 
One charter provision seeks to prohibit 
annexation by any other city, or absorp- 
tion into a city-c 


unty government, ex- 


cept on a majority vote at an election on 
the question 
Watnut, Cal 


Los Angeles ( 


IFORNIA, a new city in 


ounty, had its first council 


meeting on January 19, at which time 
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the position of city manager was estab- 
lished. 

The town of Avon, Connecticut, has 
adopted a modified form of council-man- 
ager government 619 to 
188. It has a population of about 4,400. 
The manager has the title of chief ad- 
The board of select- 
clerk, tax 


by a vote of 


ministrative officer. 


men also appoints the town 


collector, zoning board of appeals and 
board of tax review, and passes upon the 
manager’s 

The council of 
CALIFORNIA, (1,627) 


nance in December calling for employ- 


appointments. 
Hit, 


ordi- 


city MorGAN 


adopted an 


ment of a city manager. 
* * * 
The 
feated a proposal to employ a manager 
by a vote of 564 to 472 on December 13, 


while establishing a committee to prepare 


town of FaALmMoutH, MAINE, de- 


a new charter for submission to the 1961 
legislature 

Berwick, Marne, voted 620 to 128 to 
plan, at a_ special 


retain the manager 


town meeting on December 20. The plan 
was adopted in 1949. 

A special committee has filed a report 
selectmen of GREEN 


with the board of 


FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, recommending 


adoption of the town manager form of 
government. 


The Norwatk, Connecticut, Charter 


Revision Commission voted eight to six 


on January 29 to recommend to the city 


council the strong-mayor form of gov 


ernment with a council of nine elected at 


large. Several votes were required be 


fore reaching a decision for the strong 


mayor rather than the council-manager 
plan 

CANTON, NortH CAROLINA, is expected 
to vote in March on the question of 
adopting the council-manager plan, which 
is supported by Mayor Bruce Nanney 
and several councilmen 

The council-manager plan is advocated 


for Nortu 


LINA, by people active in a movement for 


CHARLESTON, SoutH Caro- 


incorporation of the area as a city 
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In CHARLESTON, SoutH CAROLINA, 
Mayor Morrison, although not an advo- 
council-manager plan, has 
proposed a_ referendum after the 
June 9 city primary election, on the ques- 


cate of the 
vote, 


tion of adopting the plan. 

In Homestead, FLorma, Mayor Tom 
Harris has recommended that the council 
call an election to amend the charter so 
as to provide a commission-manager plan. 
The mayor would no longer have control 
of the police as at present under the city’s 
modified manager plan. The council took 
the proposal under study. 

Voters of Skoxre, ILtrNnors, which has 
had village manager government since 
1957, turned down a proposal to become 
a city continuing the council-manager 
plan. 

Petitions 
Evanston, ILitiNnots, calling for a refe- 
rendum on abandoning the manager plan. 

HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIs, will vote 
April 21 on adoption of council-manager 


have been circulated in 


government. 


In Princeton, ILLinots, which voted 
in favor of the council-manager plan in 
1955, the city attorney is preparing a 
action 


ordinance for possible 


manager 
by the city council, which holds office 
until May 1, 1959. 

Woop River, ILtinots, which has had 
the council-manager plan since 1953, will 
vote on the question of its retention on 
April 21, when two new councilmen are 
to be elected. 

Petitions have been filed in SIKEsTON, 
Missourl, calling for a vote on adopting 
the council-manager plan. 

The city council of Lewiston, IDAHO, 
has asked the state legislature to permit 
the city to adopt the council-manager 
plan by charter amendment, with a pro- 
vision for possible abandonment after two 
years, instead of by general law which 
requires retention for at least six years. 
Adoption by general law was rejected in 
Lewiston five years ago by a close vote. 

In SAN CALIFORNIA, 


Jose, where a 
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council-manager charter was adopted in 
1916, the city council 
committee of 30 to undertake a complete 


has appointed a 


revision and modernization of the charter. 
The city council of Eureka, CALIFor- 
NIA, has approved a 10,000-word ordi- 
nance which provides a new city charter 
calling for the council-manager plan. It 
is scheduled for submission to popular 
vote on March 5. 
TAcoMA, WASHINGTON, 


proposed 


adopted two 
council- 
manager charter held 
November 11. One calls for election of 
the mayor directly by the voters rather 
than by the council from among its own 
members ; the other provides that council- 


amendments to its 
in a referendum 


manic candidates run for numbered posi- 
tions on the ballot. 


Cincinnati University 
Trains City Administrators 


At the request of the city of Cincinnati, 
the College of Business Administration, 
University of Cincinnati, opened a man- 
agement development program for city 
personnel on January 13, to continue 
through April 2 with meetings on the 
Tuesday and Thursday after- 
Enrolled in the course are 25 
selected by the city two 


campus 
noons. 
trainees and 
from the university. 
City Manager C. A. 
out, “As city management becomes more 
complex, the task of planning, organizing 
and directing becomes more important. 


Harrell pointed 


Our key employees are very competent 
in their technical fields. But we need 
to develop their abilities as managers so 
they can cope with their growing man- 
The university, with 
staff, 
is well equipped to help us meet this 


agement problems. 
its trained business administration 


need.” 
Dr. Kenneth Wilson is 
college and Dr. Freeman F. 


dean of the 
Suagee, UC 
professor of economics, is coordinator for 
the program. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Plan Proposed 
For Richmond Area 


PAS Report Calls for 
Three-Step Approach 
ADJUSTMENTS in the pattern of 
local in the Richmond, 
Virginia, recommended in a 
three-step plan prepared by Public Ad- 
ministration Service.! The report contain- 


government 


area are 


ing these recommendations was submitted 
to the Richmond Regional Planning and 
Economic Development Commission, 
which had engaged PAS in July 1958 to 
study the three governments represented 
the city of Rich- 
mond? and Chesterfield 


on commission—the 


and Henrico 
Counties. 

“Orderly development of the Richmond 
region and the capital area through effec- 
tive government is dependent on maxi- 
mum cooperation and coordination,” says 
the report. “Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that these essential ingredients can- 
not be depended upon alone to accomplish 
a task so complex and that more com- 
prehensive action, based upon a firm legal 
foundation, is At the 
time, recognition must be given to the 


necessary. same 
need for maintaining the responsiveness 
of local to the people it 
serves and for avoiding undue complexity 


government 


in governmental structure.” 

To meet this need PAS proposed “a 
plan for consolidation of two governments 
in the region, for improvement in the 


governmental structure of the remaining 


1 A Plan of Government for the Rich- 


mond Region—A Survey Report. Chi- 
cago, Public Administration Service, 1959, 
94 pages. 

2 A Virginia city is not a part of any 
county. In the past Richmond has an- 
nexed portions of Henrico and Chester- 
field Counties. 


county, for attainment of improved effec- 
tiveness in regional planning and develop- 
ment control, for coordination of economic 
development and transportation services, 
and for bringing the jurisdictions of the 
capital area closer together in their 
common interests.” 

Step One of the plan calls for con- 
solidating the Henrico 


County and the city of Richmond. Com- 


governments of 


pelling reasons why these two jurisdic- 
tions should combine their resources wer¢ 
listed 

“cee 


common 


as follows: 
They have a common heritage, 
the 


economy; (2) They use the same source 


interests and same basic 
of water supply and their water distribu- 
tion systems are closely tied together; 
(3) They are in the same general drain- 
age basin so that sewage collection and 
disposal can logically be accomplished by 
(4) Both 


and court 


a common system; have ad- 


ministrative offices facilities 
within a short distance of one another, 
inside the city of Richmond; 

“(5) The city-owned and operated air- 
the region is 


county ; 


entire 
(6) 


maintenance 


which serves 
the 


street 


port 


located in Soth have 


road and organiza- 
tions which could readily be combined to 
(7) The boundary 


irregular and 


mutual advantage; ... 


between them is so 
that it 


veteran service personnel of both juris- 


line 
complex often confuses even 
dictions. 

“One governing body, one court system 
and one executive branch for the provi- 
sion of governmental services for the two 
jurisdictions, emcompassing a land area 
of about 270 square miles and having a 
population of about 340,000 (expected to 
increase by 1980 to about 500,000), would 

both and 
“There are not comparably compelling 
reasons why Chesterfield County should 
be as closely allied as Henrico with the 


be logical economical 
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central city. It is true that the residents 
of the city and the county have a com- 
mon heritage and many common interests, 
but Chesterfield County : 

“(1) Is relatively independent as re- 
gards water supply, although it depends 
to a limited extent on Colonial Heights 
and Petersburg and to a lesser degree 
on Richmond; (2) Is not generally in 
the watershed which can be served readily 
by Richmond’s new treatment 
plant (although a portion of it is in that 
service area); (3) Has a new adminis- 
tration building and other and 
related facilities, valued at about $1 mil- 
lion, located in the county some distance 
from the city; (4) Has a boundary line 
with Richmond which is generally clearly 
defined by the James River and the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; 

“(5) Has a well balanced tax base, 
with a good industrial core; (6) Does 
not maintain any of its own thorough- 
fares; (7) Has steadfastly followed an 
independent course of development; (8) 
Provides minimum services at low cost, 
in keeping with the apparent preferences 
of its citizens; and (9) Has many strong 
ties with the tri-city area to the south 
as well as with Henrico County and 
Richmond to the north. 

“However, with a current population 
of 65,000 and an anticipated population 
approaching 100,000 by 1965-1970, Ches- 
terfield County should gear itself govern- 
mentally to present problems 
and those which future 
of this area implies. Its basic needs are 
a consolidated department of finance and 
an organization more readily controlled 
by the governing body through a chief 
executive that it appoints.” 

As Step Two the plan 
that County 
county manager or county executive form 


sewage 


court 


meet its 
its role in the 


recommends 
“Chesterfield adopt the 
of government permitted by statute.’ . 
“Consolidation of Henrico County and 
Richmond will simplify future regional 


3 Virginia Optional Forms, Act of 1932. 
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relationships, since only two jurisdictions 
will be principally involved: Chesterfield 
County and the enlarged city. The merger 
may well result in a danger to Chester- 
field County, more rigid 
development 
city area may cause a surge of residential 
development in Chesterfield County which 
would overtax its capacity for service. 


however, for 


controls in the combined 


“As a means of counteracting this pos- 
sible effect and of bringing about orderly 
development on a planned basis through- 
out the region, it is recommended as Step 
Three that 

* + > 

“(1) There be 
county-city planning commission and staff 
both Chesterfield County and 


established a joint 
to serve 
the city. 

“(2) There be adopted uniform county 
and city ordinances relating to building 
construction, plumbing, electrical, heating 
(including boilers), and air conditioning 
installations, air pollution and weights 
and measures. 

“(3) There be joint administration of 
these control regulations, to be accom- 
plished by contractual or other arrange- 
ments. 

“Tt is 
joint 
attention to regional aspects of transpor- 
tation and industrial development. The 
arrangements that been outlined 
above would minimize the likelihood of 
future annexations of Chesterfield County 


that the 
commission give special 


further recommended 
planning 


have 


territory by the city and would result in 
well planned and uniformly controlled de- 
velopment throughout the region. 

“If the proposals set forth above are 
followed, there will be operating side by 
city of Richmond and 


side an enlarged 
Chesterfield County. They will join in 
planning, zoning and subdivision control, 
building control and the other common 
regulatory services outlined above. 
“Under these conditions it is obviously 
imperative that the city and Chesterfield 
County follow policies of active coopera- 
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tion, with the common goal of community 
prosperity and well being. Cooperation 
should extend also to the broader capital 
area, made up of neighboring counties 
and cities. It would be highly desirable 
to officials of these neighboring 
jurisdictions to participate in meetings of 
the when 
matters be 


invite 


commission 
are to 


joint planning 
of 
discussed.” 

Implementation of the plan will in the 
first instance require concurrence in the 
recommendations by the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission and the governing 
bodies and chief executives of the three 
jurisdictions was pointed 
out, however, that the “plan will not be 
successful unless an informed public un- 


mutual interest 


involved. It 


derstands it and favors it.” 
* * * 

As far as implementation procedure is 
concerned Virginia law offers several 
courses which might be taken to bring 
about the consolidation of Richmond and 
Henrico County. PAS made no specific 
procedure recommendation, except to note 
that certain amendments to the Richmond 
charter by the General Assembly would 
be required if any of the following pro- 
cedures followed: 

“(1) Richmond could annex the whole 
of Henrico uncontested 
action agreed to by the Henrico board of 
supervisors. This doubtful 
desirability in view of the stigma attached 


were 


County in an 


course is of 
to annexation in the region and the fact 
that the residents of the two jurisdictions 
would not have a vote in the matter (al- 
though they could be heard in court). 

“(2) The General Assembly could be 
asked to pass special general legislation 
permitting the action upon approval by a 
referendum vote held in both jurisdic- 
tions. 


™. 
) 


The legislature could be asked to 


pass general permissive legislation allow- 


of all 


ing adjacent counties and cities 
sizes to consolidate.” 


Among the charter changes which 
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would be necessary for the consolidated 
city would be adjustment in the size of 
the governing body, merger of the ad- 
ministrative organizations of the present 
city and Henrico County, and provision 
of an equitable pattern of tax assessment 
and service charges throughout the con- 
solidated area. In the development of the 
revenue system recoguition must be given 
to differentials. Ordinances of 
both jurisdictions would remain in effect 


service 


during a predetermined transitional period 


and organizational adjustments made 


gradually so as “to minimize disruption 
of service.” 

A consolidation agreement would have 
to cover assumption of the combined debt 
by the new jurisdiction, utilization and 
disposition of administrative facilities, as 
well as insurance of job security, details 
of organizational merger, and the charter 
In 


adjusting state-aid formulas so that they 


amendments. addition, state action 
would not penalize the consolidated juris- 
diction, is necessary. 

In addition to the presentation of the 
recommended plan, the report analyzes 
regional characteristics and development, 
governmental services and problems, and 
approaches to the solution of regional 
problems. 

The PAS report concludes: “By pool- 
ing their resources in one government, 
the citizens of Henrico County and Rich- 
City creating a 
jurisdiction but are making a timely and 


mond are not super- 
logical combination of two well run legis- 


lative and management teams for the 
more effective development of their com- 
mon resources and facilities. . . . Chester- 
field County should be geared to cope 
with developments within its borders and 
generally to retain its separate and inde- 
pendent identity. 
will be avoided through the proposed plan 
be kept 


close to the people as is feasible in a 


Supergovernments 


and local government will as 


growing urban community such as exists 
in the Richmond region.” 
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St. Louis Freeholders 
To Consider Two Plans 


Two plans for metropolitan coordina- 
tion are being prepared by subcommittees 
and the legal counsel of the St. Louis 
City-St. Louis County Board of Free- 
holders. The two plans to be considered 
by the nineteen-member board follow two 
of the four alternatives available under 
the Missouri constitution. One will pro- 
“municipal county” 


pose creation of a 


which will “consolidate the territories 
and governments of the city and county 
into one political subdivision under the 
municipal government of the city of St. 
Louis.” The other will propose creation 
of a metropolitan district “for the func- 
tional administration of services common 
to the area.” 

The freeholders 
evenly divided in their support of the two 
plans, although a slight preference has 
been indicated for consolidation. A final 
determination will not be made until after 
the legal texts have been completed and 
further hearings are held to obtain public 
reaction to the alternative proposals. 

The Metropolitan St. Survey, 
studies in 1957, 
metro- 


have been almost 


Louis 
which completed its 
recommended establishment of a 
politan district. There has been indication 
of both strong support and strong op- 
position to each of the plans under dis- 
thorny legal 


cussion. A number of 


questions are being explored by the 


board’s legal counsel. Public Administra- 
tion Service of Chicago has been engaged 
to study certain aspects of city-county 
coordination plans including analysis of 
a number of financial questions. Under 
the state constitution the board of free- 
holders must make its final report to the 
people of the city and county in May 1959. 


Interstate Air Pollution 
District Proposed 

Proposed legislation for the abatement 
and control of air pollution in the New 
York metropolitan area was submitted in 
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January to the governors and legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey by the 
Interstate Sanitation Commission.! 

In February 1958 the Interstate Sani- 
tation Commission made the following 
recommendations based upon a study of 
the interstate aspects of air pollution: 
“(1) That an interstate instrumentality, 
employing the practices 
followed by the Interstate 
the abatement of 
state water pollution, be established to 
deal with the problems of air pollution; 
(2) that to enable the 
Interstate Sanitation Commission to con- 
1959, that phase 


administrative 
Sanitation 


Commission in inter- 


action be taken 
tinue until February 1, 
of the study which calls for the drafting 
of proposed legislation, in order to afford 
opportunity to interested agencies to ex- 
press their views on the form which legis- 
pollution 


control interstate 


"9 


lation to 
should take. 
The 


creation of an 


proposed legislation calls for 


interstate air pollution 
control district to be administered by the 
Interstate The 
district would include Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, Middlesex, and Union 
Counties in New Jersey; and the city of 
New York, Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties in New York, as well 
as any waters within or constituting the 
The 
draft of the interstate compact indicates 
that it would initially constitute an agree- 
ment between New York and New Jersey 
with the possibility of Connecticut join- 
ing in the agreement. 


Sanitation Commission. 


Passaic 


boundaries of any of these units. 


Whenever Con- 
necticut joins, the area in that state to be 
included in the district will be designated 

1 Smoke and Air Pollution—Proposed 
Interstate Air Pollution Control Legisla- 
tion. Supplemental Report by the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut. New 
York 19, January 1959, 7 pages. 

2 Smoke and Air Pollution—Summary 
and Recommendations. A Report by the 
Interstate Sanitation Commission of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut. New 
York 19, February 1958, 16 pages. 
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The commission's will 
from collection and dissemination of in- 


prevention 


powers range 


formation air pollution 


and control to the development of stand- 


on 


ards governing the discharge of air con- 
taminants, of rules and 
regulations and bringing action in the 
courts to compel their enforcement. 


promulgation 


Dade County Appoints 
Advisory Plan Board 


With the appointment of an eleven- 
member Planning Advisory Board 
another step has been taken in the imple- 
mentation of the metropolitan charter of 
Dade County, Florida. Each of the 
county’s eleven commissioners nominated 
one member of the board. 

The planning board is charged with 
adoption of a “master plan” for the de- 
velopment of Dade County. This will 
involve “a coordinated, uniform plan for 
circulation and roads, 


land traffic 


public utilities, transportation, and public 


use, 


facilities such as schools, parks and play- 


grounds.” The metropolitan county com- 





Metropolitan Charter 
Vote Set 


been set for the 
the metropolitan 
government charter for Knoxville 
and Knox County, Tennessee. The 
charter providing for the consolida- 


has 


April 9 


referendum on 


tion of the two jurisdictions was 
drafted by a ten-member commis- 
sion.) It effective if 
it receives majorities 
of those 
the 
of those voting in the county out- 
the 


will become 
concurrent 
the 


Knoxville 


voting on question 


inside city of and 


side city. 


1 See NATIONAL MUNICIPAL ReE- 


view, December 1958, page 572. 
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mission may disapprove parts of the plan 
and send it back to the planning board 
to be reworked. 
Dayton Metro Group 
Issues Bulletin 

A periodic information bulletin, Metro 
Metro- 
politan Community Studies, Inc., of Day- 
Ohio. The facts 


about the governments and economic life 


Reporter, is being published by 


ton, bulletin contains 
of the Dayton area and the work of this 
new citizens’ research organization, which 
last to 
series of studies of metropolitan Dayton 

The first two issues of Metro Reporter 
were devoted principally to a description 


was established year conduct a 


of the purpose and work of Metropolitan 
and a summary 
the 


Community Studies, Inc., 
of the 
area. The third issue contains a summary 
of 
Dayton. 


cost of local government in 


population growth in metropolitan 


Kentucky Committee Assists 
Study of Metro Problems 


A nineteen-member advisory committee 
has been appointed by Lieutenant Gov 
Waterfield, 


Legislative 


ernor Harry Lee chairman 
of the Kentucky 
Commission to assist in its study of met- 


The 
various 


Research 


ropolitan government. committee 


members represent interest 
groups and have wide experience in mu 


The Re- 
search Commission, ordered to make the 


nicipal and county government. 


study by the 1958 legislature, must report 
in 1960 on its investigations of the “prob- 
lems connected with metropolitan areas, 
with the view of determining generally 
the advisability of amending the constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth of Kentucky in 
order to provide for the establishment of 
a form of ‘metropolitan government.’ ” 
Among topics under study are annexa- 
tion, merger of cities, city-county con- 
solidation, metropolitan “federalism” and 


special districts 
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Proportional Representation 


- - George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward, Editors 





Australia Elects 


Senate by P. R. 


House Members Chosen 
By Hare Majority Vote 
USTRALIA’S fifth election by pro- 
portional representation to choose its 


Senate November 22, 
Soth 


over 


federal was held 
1958.1 


recorded 


as to the number of votes 


five million—and area 
covered by the elections, this use of P. R. 
is the largest application of the Hare 
The change 


system of 


system so far in the world. 
to P. R 
preferential voting was made in 1948. 


from the former 


Held simultaneously with the Senate 
contests to choose 122 
House of 


tives, which is elected by the alternative 


elections were 


members? of the Representa- 
from single-member dis- 
Where P. R. is not 
vote is the 


vote system 


tricts.3 used in 
Australia, the alternative 
norm. Little support is found for plurality 
voting. 

Voting highly effective. 
P. R. and single-member systems operate 


Because the 


side by side, on the same day and under 
the same conditions with the same elec- 
torate, telling contrasts are revealed in 


the results of the two methods. For 


instance, the P. R. returns show a re- 


markably high voting effectiveness, in 

1 Each of Australia’s six states is rep- 
resented in Parliament by ten senators, 
who normally serve for six years in over- 
lapping terms. Usually each state elects 
five senators every three years; but this 
time there were six Senate seats to fill in 
New South Wales and Victoria because 
of extraordinary vacancies. 

2 Two additional members represent 
the Australian Capital Territory and the 
Northern Territory; they have only 
limited voting rights. 

3 See footnote (c), Table I. 


contrast to the characteristically poor 
record of the single-member system, as 
Table I. 
contests in the 
Western Australia, for example, 49 per 
cent of the electors expressed first choices 
for defeated candidates and only 51 per 
cent for Yet, in the 
-; a states, 86 
90 per cent of the voters, respectively, 


In the single-member 
and 


seen in 


states of Victoria 


successful 
of these 


ones. 
elections and 
cast first choices for winning senators 
On a 
saw their first choice elected as senator, 


nation-wide basis, 87 per cent 
while only 55 per cent of the same voters 


were successful in electing their first 


choice candidate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The extent to which an electoral sys- 
tem of the 
measured by the degree of voting effec- 
tiveness. With P. 
with the 
non-proportional systems it generally is 


reflects the will voters is 
R. the effectiveness is 
high; single-member or other 
low. Low effectiveness in the voting for 
the Senate in pre-P. R 
itself in dramatic, though painfully ludi- 


years showed 
crous, consequences. One party normally 
obtained almost all the seats and at some 
This 
representation by one 


elections every one. monopoly of 


party, combined 
fluctuations in Senate 


which P. R. has 


drastic 
sonnel, 


with per- 


were features 
eliminated. 

Closer proportionality. The 
an electoral system is judged also by the 


success of 


degree of correlation which it establishes 
between the size of the popular vote given 
to political parties and the number of 
seats obtained by them 
pected, the P. R 
correlation 


As could be ex- 
system established rea- 
and 
seats in the Senate, but the single-mem- 


sonable between votes 


ber system produced widely distorted 
vote-seat ratios in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as seen in Table II. 


With 46 per cent of the total national 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL ELections, NoveMBerR 22, 1958 
Comparison of Voting Effectiveness for Senate and House of Representatives 
(In votes and percentages on basis of first preference votes)® 
Figures in Heavy Type Are Percentages 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Single-Member System 
SENATE (P. R.)» with Alternative Vote)¢ 


Votes Re- V otes Re- 7 Vote S ‘Re- I ‘otes Re 


ceived by ceived by ceived by ceived by 
Winning Losing Winning Losing 
States Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates 


New South Wales ~ 1,510,735 209,559 1,117,239 792,842 
87.8 12.2 58.5 41.5 
Victoria 1,114,879 183,208 717,641 687,748 
85.9 14.1 51.1 48.9 


Queensland 604,419 87,093 377,489 344,922 
87.4 12.6 52.3 47.7 


South Australia 396,453 40,702 265,868 192,345 
90.7 9.3 58.0 42.0 


Western Australia 280,441 31,930 170,281 162,189 
89.8 10.2 51.2 48.7 


Tasmania 125,193 27.447 88,649 76,257 
82.0 18.0 53.8 46.2 


Totals 4,032,120 579,939 2,737,167 2,256,303 
87.4 12.6 54.8 45.2 


® Computations for Tables I and II based on final valid votes supplied by the 
Chief Electoral Officer, Commonwealth of Australia. Votes cited in text also refer 
to first preference ones 

b Hare system of P. R. See footnote 1. 

e¢ The alternative vote system, known in Australia merely as “preferential voting,” 
is the single transferable vote system of majority preferential voting—the Hare system 
applied to the election of one. 


vote, the government parties obtained 63 between votes and seats may arise, since 
per cent of the seats in the House. The a three-to-two division of the seats be- 
remaining 37 per cent were won by the tween two major parties—60 to 40 ex- 
opposition, which polled 43 per cent of pressed in percentages—may often be 
the vote. Thus with 3 per cent more of greater than the percentage difference in 
popular support, the government was able popular support for the parties. But even 
to win 26 per cent more of the seats than five-member districts could never result 
the opposition. Misrepresentation is more in the extreme distortion shown in thi 
evident within certain states. In Queens-_ election results for the House 

land and Western Australia opposition Sham elections avoided under P 
representation under the single-member A _ single-member system almost always 


h 


system dropped to 17 and 11 per cent introduces many uncontested or “saf 
respectively, while government party rep- seats. Although the elections this time 
resentation in these states reached the were more competitive than usual, result 
exaggerated amounts of 83 and 89 per’ ing in the rare situation of there being 
cent. no uncontested seats, Many constituencics 
With Senate P. R. districts returning _ still remained quite safe for one party 
as few as five members, some discrepancy or the other. Consequently, in these dis- 
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Another blot on P. R., also a carry- 
over from the former system, is the prac- 
tice of the political parties—especially in 
the mainland states—of urging their sup- 
porters to vote for candidates in a pre- 
scribed order. Although voters are never 
regimented in Tasmania for state P. R. 
elections and only sometimes in Senate 
ones, in the other states regimentation 
has been the accepted practice. 

One consequence is that a candidate’s 
chances of election are determined more 
by the position assigned to him on the 
ballot by party management than by sup- 
port given to him by the voters. Another 
objection is that 
ditioned to party tickets and the indi- 
viduality of Senate candidates is therefore 
lessened, as voters confine their discrimi- 
nation primarily to a choice between 
parties instead of between candidates 
within parties. 


voters become con- 


This conformity reduces the educative 
benefit which the Hare could 


bring and impairs the voters’ understand-, 


system 


ing of the operation of the system. In the’ 
recent Senate contest the Liberal party 
in Tasmania did not prescribe any order 
for ranking its candidates. 
Although 31 of the 32 Senate 
were won by the two major parties, as 
seen in Table II, one seat was won by 


Seats 


the Democratic Labor party, a minority 
draw its support largely 
Catholics. The D. L. P. 
success occurred in Tasmania, where in- 
Senator G. R. Cole, federal 
leader of the party, was elected. Aided 
by the most favorable position on the 


considered to 


from Roman 


cumbent 


voting is obligatory. How this could 
affect adversely the position of major 
parties and assist minor ones is noted in 
feature articles on Senate voting by the 
writer in the Hobart Mercury and Mel- 
bourne Herald of December 17, 1958. 

6 How regimenting their supporters 
could sometimes hurt the major parties is 
noted in an article by the writer, “Vote- 
to-Order Doesn't Pay,” Melbourne 
Herald, December 17, 1958. 
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ballot and enjoying a strong personal 
following, Senator Cole polled more than 
double the vote obtained by his party 
colleagues in Tasmania who were running 
for the House of Representatives. In 1953 
Senator Cole was elected to the Senate as 
a member of the Australian Labor party, 
and in the recent contest received many 
votes from those who normally are 
A. L. P. supporters. 

Although the D. L. P. for the 
Senate was enough, because of P. R., tc 
win it one seat in that body, it was not 
enough to affect the distribution of the 
other 31 
parties. In contrast, in the elections for 
the House of Representatives, a similar 
for D. L. P. candidates 
large enough to elect one of them, yet 
single-member 
defeat of 
P. rival. 


vote 


seats between the two major 


vote was not 
because of the 
to force directly the 
eleven? candidates of its A. L. 


sufficient 
system 
Features of electioneering, provisions 
for balloting and methods of administer- 
ing the polling and conducting the count 
were similar to those described in the 
NATIONAL MuwnicitpAL Review for the 
elections of 1953 and 1955.8 In conducting 
the count this time, all seats in the state 
of New South Wales were filled by dis- 
tribution of the surplus votes of four 
thus 
any 


candidates, obviating the need to 
eliminate defeated 
another state, Tasmania, one surplus was 


not distributed (as permitted by the elec- 


candidates. In 


toral act if the amount of surplus cannot 
affect the result). 
Georce Howatt, Research Scholar 


University of Tasmania 


7 This figure is on the authority of 
Brian Fitzpatrick, in Labor News Letter, 
Melbourne, December 1958, page 3 
Whether, or how many, additional seats 
may have been lost to the A. L. P. be- 
cause of drop in vote caused by the 
D. L. P. campaign against it cannot be 
measured. 

8 See July 1953 and May 1956. The 
report for 1953 contrasts the P. R. elec- 
tions with previous non-proportional ones. 
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Taxation and Finance . 


Jackson Phillips, Editor 





State, Local Finance 
Data Published 


First Complete Figures 
Available Since 1942 


HE Bureau of the Census has issued 
its Advance Release No. 8 of the 1957 
Entitled State 
and Local Government Finances in 1957, 


Census of Governments. 
the report offers the first comprehensive 
measures of state and local government 
finances to become available on a state- 
by-state basis since the 1942 Census of 
Governments. A special study was pub- 
lished by the bureau early in 1955, State 
and Local Government Revenue in 1953. 
That report gave state-by-state revenue 
data, estimates 
for local governments, but it included no 
statistics on expenditures, indebtedness or 
statistics for 

cities 


including sample-based 


financial assets. Financial 

state governments and for 
25,000 in population have been detailed in 
annual reports by the bureau, but finan- 
cial data for and 


smaller municipalities have been available 


over 


local governments 
only in the form of estimated nation-wide 
totals. 

The statistics shown in the report for 
1957 are based on preliminary tabulations 
from the 1957 census of governments and 
are subject to revision in subsequent final 
The data pertain to gov- 
during 


publications 
ernmenta! fiscal ended 

calendar 1957. For all except four of the 
48 states and for 
this means the twelve months ended June 
30, 1957; other 
than school districts, the 
fiscal period involved is the calendar year. 


years 


most school districts 


for local governments 
most common 

The rapid growth in state and local 
government finance over the period 1942 to 
1957 points up the value of the new finan- 

Total 
amounted to 


state and local revenue 


$13.1 billion; by 


cial data. 
in 1942 


1957 the total had increased 250 per cent 
to $45.9 billion. Expenditures increased 
even more rapidly from $10.9 billion in 
1942 to $47.6 billion in 1957, an increase 
of 337 per cent. Indcbdtedness of all state 
and local governients also rose sharply 
from $19.7 billion in 1942 to $53.2 billion 
in 1957, an increase of 170 per cent. The 
new census report contains extensive data 
on state and local government revenue 
by source, the relation of general revenues 
to personal income, expenditures by pur- 
pose, per expenditure data, in- 
debtedness and debt transactions, and cash 
and security holdings by state and local 


capita 


governments. 

This report is another in the 
being issued by the bureau on the 1957 
Census of Governments. Previous reports 


series 


have covered Governments in the United 
States, Standard 
Metropolitan Areas, Local Government 
Structure, Summary of Public Employ- 
ment, Compendium of Public Employ- 
ment, Elective Offices of State and Local 
Governments, Local Government Employ- 
ment in Standard Metropolitan Areas and 
Finances of School Districts. All these 
be ordered from the 


Local Government in 


publications may 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
- <. 


Airport Financing 
Assumes Importance 
Increased activity in the financing of 
airports has occupied numerous munici- 
Why 
slipped up 


palities in the last few months 


the age of air travel has 
almost unnoticed on many municipalities 
has not been explained, but the fact that 
it has is obvious to the air traveller who, 
leaving his modern plane, often enters a 
barnlike totally 
inadequate service features. To prevent 
further bad their 


terminal facility with 


impressions airports 
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are making on transients and to prevent 
declines in usage because of competition 
from nearby cities, many municipalities 


are scrambling to secure finances for 


airport improvements. 
Ss ylu- 


emerging financial 


and the 


Two of the 
federal aid sale of 
revenue bonds. A_ substantial 
the Massachusetts Port Authority 


bond 


tions are 
part of 
79 
$7 


million revenue issue was devoted 


to airport improvements and the proposed 
Airport bond 
million 


Chicago-O’ Hare revenue 


$120 devoted 


that 


issue of will be 


exclusively to improvement of 
facility. On the federal aid side, a fairly 
large amount may be designated for im- 
provement of the nation’s airports. 

The growth of air travel in the last ten 
Miles 


elled by common carriage, excluding com- 


years has been phenomenal trav- 


mutation travel, have increased by air 
from 6.0 billion miles in 1948 to 25.3 
billion in 1957; at the same time first 


class rail travel was declining from 11.0 
billion miles to 5.2 billion, by coach rail 
travel 24.3 billion to 15.9 billion, 
by intercity bus from 23.5 billion to 14.9 


from 


billion miles. The increase in air travel 


by 1957 was 324 per cent over the 1948 


level, while all other common carriage 


travel was declining. Private passenger 


cars are the most prevalent means of 
travel, of course, with the 1957 intercity 
volume of 617.7 billion miles being more 
than double the 1948 level 


growth of air travel as the means of com- 


But the rapid 
mon carriage transport is shown by the 
fact that in 1948 it represented 9.2 per 
cent of all such travel, while in 1957 it 
was 41.3 per cent of the total. 

Municipal airport operation has not al- 
ways proved effective in terms of finance 
and many such facilities are operated by 
tax subsidy. The Munictpal Year Book 
for 1958 shows that 37 of 166 reporting 


cities indicated their total expenditures 
for airport operations exceeded total rev- 
enues. More important, however, was 


the fact that of 144 reporting cities 102 
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showed total expenditures for airport 
operations as exceeding operating rev- 
enues, that is, landing fees, hangar 


rentals, concession income and gasoline 
Direct 
municipal government remain an impor- 


sales. appropriations from the 
tant source of non-operating revenue. The 
Year Book reported that nearly one-half 
of the reporting direct 
subsidy to their airports, although it is 


cities showed 
to be noted that most of these are cities 
under 100,000 population 

* * . 

Among cities over 100,000 several have 
put their airport operations on a self- 
paying basis by revenue bond financing. 
Cities 
revenue bonds and which have recently 


which have recently sold airport 


shown operating revenues in excess of 
operating expenses include Dallas, Texas; 
Antonio, 
Jacksonville, 

Mobile, : 


Operating ex 


Texas; 
Florida ; 


labama ; 


Atlanta, Georgia; San 
Flint, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; 

Arizona 


Michigan ; 
and Phoenix, 
penses and debt service in these cases are 
generally paid out of fees and charges on 
the airlines, including hangar and ter- 
minal space rentals, landing fees, income 
from concessionaires in the terminal area 
and other aviation and non-aviation 
charges. Generally, bonds sold for capital 
improvements of this nature are secured 
solely by charges which the city promises 
to levy and the city’s credit is not 
involved 

One of the 
field 
Authority, 


facilities four airports in the New York 


important develk in this 
Port of New York 


operates among 


ypers 


has been the 





which 


metropolitan area—La Guardia, New 
York International at Idlewild, Newark 
and Teterboro airports. Much of the Port 


Authority’s success in putting its airports 


on a self-supporting basis has derived 


from its ability to develop revenues from 


sources other than those pertaining 


directly to aviation. By developing a siz- 


able amount of concession revenue, hangar 


rentals and other such charges, the 
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amount to be charged to the 


airline for landing fees can be kept low, 


necessary 


thereby encouraging use of the airport. 
Chicago’s forthcoming effort to develop 
its O’Hare 
resents a substantial undertaking. It ex- 
pects to sell $120 million revenue bonds, 


International Airport rep- 


which are expected to be term in form 
and bear an interest coupon of 4% per 
Airport revenues are to be derived 
be- 


tween the city of Chicago and sixteen 


cent 

under terms of various agreements 
companies, including major airlines such 
as American, Capital, Trans World and 
United. In the have con- 
tracted to pay sufficient sums as landing 


effect airlines 
fees and ramp rental charges, which, to- 
gether with other airport revenues, will 
produce gross revenues equal to airport 


d maintenance expense, 


operating a! 
amounts to be allocated to certain reserves 
1962, an amount 
equal to 1.25 times principal and interest 


and, beginning in fiscal 
requirements on the bonds. If one or more 
to drop out of the 
re- 


airlines are forced 


arrangement for any reason, those 

maining are still obligated to continue to 

pay flight fees and other charges sufficient 

to provide the specified level of revenues. 
* 7 > 

charges are 


Fixed rental 


available each year to reduce total flight 


ramp area 
landing fee charges due from the airlines, 
while the latter is variable depending on 
airport revenue requirements. Assuming 
the estimated 51 per cent growth rate of 
air to 1965 is 
realized, air travel should be at a high 





travel over the period 
enough level to enable the airlines to meet 
all of the obligations they are undertak- 
ing with respect to these bonds. 

in meeting the needs 


expanding 


To help further 


of municipalities for jet air 


well conventional plane 


federal 


as as 


travel 


travel, the government may step 


its aid program for airport 
construction. The 


up grant-in 
Senate has passed a 
bill to authorize $475 million in grants in 


aid over the next four years, although op- 
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the administration 


block final adoption. 


position from may 


Mayor William B. Hartsfield of 
Atlanta recently appeared before the 
Senate aviation subcommittee in support 


of the original proposal to authorize $575 
million the next and 
told the committee that, “The plain un- 
contradicted facts are that the federal air- 
port program must be accelerated and a 


over five years 


substantial increase in funds must be made 
available to make possible airport facili- 
ties adequate to meet the requirements 
of modern aviation.” 

He also stated that the federal assist- 
the not 
local governments from a very substan- 
tial future 
struction” and that “the airport demands 


ance cities want “will relieve 


investment in airport con 
of modern aviation are beyond the capac- 
ity of local governments to finance alone.” 
that 


the total grant program should be much 


Administration spokesmen contend 
lower, perhaps a $200 million four-year 
program, and have stated that the Senate’s 
of the cost the 
taxpayer a lot more than he ought to 


version program “will 


pay.” 


Gasoline Tax Increases 


Considered 
One state has increased its motor fuel 


taxes already this year and several other 


states and the federal government are 
considering increases. New York State 
raised its gasoline tax rate from four 


cents to six cents per gallon and its diesel 
fuel cents to 
both March 1 The 
expected to produce $66 million annually 


state 


rate from six nine cents, 


effective increase is 


d general high 
except for 10 per ce! 


outside New York 


and is to be used for 


way purposes, 


which goes to counties 
City for local roads 


Bills proposing increases have been 


introduced in eight other states. These 


Arizona wit! 


prospective in- 
to 


and 


include la 


crease of from five cents six cents, 


Massachusetts from five one-half 
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cents to six cents, Missouri from three 


cents to five cents, Montana from six 


Oregon from _ six 
Utah 
to nine cents on special fuels only, Wash- 
ington from one-half cents to 
seven and West 
Virginia from six cents to seven cents. 


to seven cents, 


to seven cents, from six cents 
six and 


one-half cents, and 


Fuel use taxes, which require com- 
mercial operators to purchase fuel com- 
mensurate with mileage operated in the 
state, have been introduced in Connecti- 
cut, Indiana and West Virginia. Sur- 
taxes on heavier vehicles, based on fuel 
use tax have introduced in 
Indiana and Oklahoma. In California a 


new bill would repeal the provision for 


laws, been 


a one-half cent reduction in fuel taxes on 
December 31, 1959. 

This 
tion is the basis for increasing opposition 


state action on motor fuel taxa- 
to the proposed federal increase on motor 
fuels of from three cents to four and one- 
half The 
such an increase with the proceeds to go 
to the Highway Trust Fund, 
the source of funds for the federal high- 
way program. Resolutions urging Con- 
gress not to increase the federal tax have 


cents President has proposed 


which is 


been passed in two states and are pend- 
ing in seven others. Generally highway 
user pressure groups have been quick to 
pit one level of government against the 
other, urging both not to raise motor 
vehicle taxes, but their widespread lack 
of success is measureable by the actual 
increases that have been put into effect. 

The 


urge state opposition to the federal in- 


present strategy, however, is to 
crease on the grounds that this tax base 
should be reserved to the states; the fruit 
it is apparently bearing takes the form 
of opposition to the proposed federal in- 
crease by 28 state governors and Demo- 
No one has 
explained clearly how the federal govern- 


cratic leaders in Congress. 
ment is expected to finance its share of 
the highway program for which it passes 
out grants in aid ranging from 50 per 
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cent to 90 per cent of actual outlays by 
the states. 


MFOA Conference Set 
For June 

The Municipal 
sociation has announced 


Officers 
that its 
annual conference will be held June 
1959, at Quebec. The 
ference registration fee is $15 for 
there is no 


Finance 


Montreal, con- 
each 
person attending sessions; 
registration fee for family members ac- 
companying a delegate. The association 
has asked those planning to attend to 
send a “Notification of Intention to At- 
tend” to its Chicago office. Another form 
is provided to be sent to Montreal for 
hotel arrangements. Headquarters for the 
conference will be The Queen Elizabeth 


in Montreal. 


State Income Tax Withholding 
Increases in Use 

Massachusetts has become the eleventh 
state, in addition to the District of Colum- 
bia, to adopt withholding as the method of 
income tax collection and several other 
states have similar proposals under con- 
sideration. The successful passage of this 
form of collection in Massachusetts re- 
cently marked the fourth attempt to put 
Massachusetts’ with- 
holding tax Feb- 


5 and is retroactive to January 1 


the measure across. 
will become effective 
ruary 
As a result employers will collect double 
taxes for a period of six weeks 

Collections will be on present salaries, 
similar to the method used to collect 
federal withholding taxes. Employers will 
be compensated for the additional expense 
of collecting the tax by a schedule of 
rates to be determined by the state tax 
commissioner and ranging from 0.5 per 
cent to 3.0 per cent of the total tax 
withheld. 

The 


that the entire tax for the six months to 


Massachusetts measure provides 
June 30, estimated at $40 million, will go 
to the 


deficits 


state to meet existing 


In the second half of 


budget 
1959 the 
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windfall tax collection is estimated at $80 
million, of which 57 per cent will go to 
cities and towns and 43 per cent to the 
State. 

Adoption cf withholding seems certain 
in New York State also. According to 
the announced plans of the governor, 
withholding will become effective April 1, 
the start of the fiscal year, and will be 
retroactive to January 1. To make the 
measure more palatable New York would 
“forgive” its taxpayers their 1958 income 
taxes, which otherwise would be payable 
simultaneously with the 1959 taxes to be 
with changing the 
New York State 
proposes to lower exemptions. 

Other to with- 
holding systems under consideration are 
North Carolina, Oklahoma 
Adoption of the plan by 
Massachu- 


withheld. Along 


method of collection, 


states reported have 
Wisconsin, 
and Missouri. 
these four states along with 
setts and New York would bring to six- 
teen the number of states using it, out of 
a total of 31 which now levy an income 
tax. Further spread appears likely, be- 
cause some convincing reasons are cited 
At present, of 
increased revenues 


for use of withholding. 
course, it produces 
without the necessity of altering the tax 
base or rates, and state revenues can use 
these aids following the period of the 
recession when many states suffered fiscal 
setbacks. Also, the equity argument is 
advanced ; assures the state 
it will get its moneys and not be deprived 
of part of them by evaders. For the indi- 
withholding 

since the 


withholding 


vidual, proponents assert, 
makes the tax 


money is taken gradually rather than at 


less painful 
one time or in four quarterly installments. 
Opponents of the measure have answered 
this by stating that the individual has 
less and less control over his monetary 
income, as increasing amounts are de- 
ducted from his salary, but these argu- 
ments have difficulty prevailing against 
the rush by the states to improve their 
revenue positions. 
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(Continued from page 127) 


in Sweden can be removed for mis- 
feasance or malfeasance, but after 
he has been in office for ten years 
he cannot be dismissed unless his 
position becomes unnecessary. In 
Finland a three-fourths vote of the 
council is required for the removal 
of a manager and this action must 
be submitted to the provincial ad- 
ministration (governor) for ap- 
proval. 

The manager like other officials is 
guaranteed a pension upon retire- 
ment. Retirement benefits are trans- 
ferable, as in Germany for example, 
from one city to another and be- 
tween levels of government. A Ger- 
man city manager who retires at the 
age of 65 and has 30 years or more 
of government service receives 75 
per cent of his last annual pay. 

The adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan in Europe is recognition 
of the need for appointive profes- 
sional administration. The rapid 
growth of urban population in both 
Europe and America has made the 
city one of the principal service- 
giving institutions. The number, 
diversity, cost and technical charac- 
ter of these many services require 
an integrated organization in order 
that coordinated, effective and eco- 
nomical service can be provided. 
This goal is achieved by centralizing 
responsibility for administrative af- 
fairs in a manager professionally 
trained for the job of administration. 
Democratic control of local govern- 
ment is maintained because the 
council decides policy, determines 
revenues and expenditures and con- 
trols the manager. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Citizen Action 
Rebuilds Old City 


New Haven Commission 
Pushes Urban Renewal 


EW Haven, Connecticut, for too long 
slum-ridden industrial 
little 


its illustrious Yale alumni, has emerged 


a weary, old 


city which could boast of except 


as a national pacesetter for urban re- 
newal and redevelopment. 
In 1954 New Haven had a full 


of plans and 


she lf 


more than its share of 


slums. The city, unwillingly but inevitably, 
prospect of a 


faced with the 


declining central business district and a 


was grim 
retracting tax base; its outmoded streets 


were choked with traffic and too many 


residents were fleeing the city to the 


more peaceful and modern _ suburbs, 
abandoning larger areas to the relentlessly 
spreading slums. Even beyond the physi- 
cal deterioration the city seemed to have 
lost faith in itself and its future. 

Since that time, however, New Haven 
has pushed forward on a series of related 
urban renewal projects. At present, three 
projects totaling 375 acres are in execu- 
tion and two other large projects are in 
final planning; a six-lane state highway 
connector is under construction simulta- 
neously with the redevelopment projects; 
and two new high schools, each of 1,850 
student capacity, are nearing completion. 
More than 


have been demolished, over 900 families 


120 outworn slum structures 
and 350 businesses have been successfully 
New 
will 


relocated. construction is under 
This 
office building for the telephone company, 
apart- 


way. provide a $10 million 


several hundred quality hi-rise 
ments, a four-block shopping center com- 
plete with a hotel-office tower and 1,500 


parking spaces integrated into the design, 


an eight-acre park and junior high school 
site and a commercial park, as well as 
room for industrial expansion. In addi- 


tion, a 350-acre harbor front develop- 


ment project, to be carried out with 50 
per cent state financial assistance, will 
begin shortly. 

At the end of 1958, New Haven 
of 167,500 


nation’s cities in dollar amounts of fed- 


a city 
-ranked sixth among the 
eral grants authorized, perhaps the best 
of its total and 


stantial progress. 


index commitment sub- 

New Haven has not achieved its rebirth 
with the aid either of sorcery or mirrors. 
It has taken countless hours of hard and 
effort, a staff and 


strong executive and political leadership 


sustained competent 
by Mayor Richard C. Lee 
But New Haven’s progress has not been 
achieved by the city administration alone 
The keynote to successful and compre- 
hensive renewal for New Haven has been 
sounded by a large, organized citizen 
group known as the Citizens Action Com- 
(CAC) 


leading 


mission This group, composed 
of 24 


committees and numerous subcommittees 


citizens, with six action 
comprising over 500 members, has played 
an instrumental role in developing pro 
grams and interpreting them to the entire 
community. 

The CAC is not 
body; it is a working organization with 


an advisory 


simply 


a full-time executive director and a sus- 


tained interest in each successive pha e 


of the complex urban renewal 
Mayor Lee’s announced formation of 
the CAC in 1954 fulfilled his 1953 cam 


paign pledge to organize wide-scale citizen 


process 


support for the renewal program he 
envisioned 

At first it seemed far simpler to talk 
about the merits of a large nonpartisan 


hall 
than actually to secure the participation 


citizen group in support of city 
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of busy and influential men. To most of 
New Haven, a working CAC was merely 
a part of its mayor’s pipe dreams. But to 
Mayor Lee it was an absolute necessity 
to foster support and encourage new ideas 
for the comprehensive program he urged 
the city to undertake. 

Lee set out to do the job of selling 
the potential of urban renewal to his 
community and he finally succeeded after 
nine long and weary months. By Septem- 
ber of 1954 he had managed to convince 
top leaders from a variety of occupations 
common goal—to 


to join forces in a 


stimulate and win public support for a 
thorough 


The 24 members of the commission are 


redevelopment program. 


appointed by the They represent 
both vf the city, its immediate 
neighbors 


mayor 
residents 
people with business or 
other New Haven. These 
men meet monthly with the mayor where 


and 


interests in 


they receive official briefings on projects 
and where their advice is sought. Their 
experience and counsel are invaluable in 
shaping plans and reviewing specific pro- 
posals. In addition, the commission acts 
brought to it by its six 


their 


on proposals 


action committees and sponsors 


inclusion in program objectives. 
* > > 


The six action committees, in conjunc- 


tion with various public and private 


agencies, study intensively a broad range 


of projects all the way from housing for 


the elderly to harbor development or a 


special curriculum study in the school 


system. The committees—housing, human 


values, central business district and 


traffic and parking, education, industrial 
and harbor development, and the metro- 


politan approach—are divided into spe- 
cial subcommittees which deal with spe- 
cific topics of interest 

The 
committees is coordinated by a full-time 


work of the commission and the 


executive director, an important ingre- 


dient for successful operation of a citizen 


group. The executive director provides 
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staff service for the CAC, develops re- 
ports and coordinates committee activities. 
He also handles a large volume of public 
relations activities and arranges monthly 
luncheons and annual conferences. 

This position allows room for ingenuity 
and initiative as portrayed by its incum- 
bent, H. Gordon Sweet, who, for example, 
played an influential role in the success 
of the South 


transformed 


which 
and park 
land into a commercial and light indus- 


Soulevard project 


surplus unused 
trial park to house firms displaced by 
redevelopment. 

All members of the commission, exclud- 
ing the executive director and his secre- 
About 
50 per cent of the commission’s financial 
New 


Foundation, a civic-minded charitable or- 


tary, work on a voluntary basis 


support comes from the Haven 
ganization, and the balance is contributed 
by various other community sources in- 
cluding leading corporations, banks and 
labor unions. 

CAC to the 
Haven rebuilding program cannot 
of the 


factor for as 


The importance of the 
New 
be overestimated. The mere size 
commission is a valuable 
Carl Freese, past chairman of the com- 
mission, noted, “If anyone throws a rock 
at the program, they’re bound to hit one 
But New 


accomplishments large 


of their own.” beyond this, 


Haven’s owe a 
debt to the citizen support and partici- 
pation that has been embodied in the 
CAC. 

The 
New 


political action concepts that are nearly 


long range value and lesson of 


Haven’s CAC, however, embraces 
as far reaching as the redevelopment pro- 
gram itself. The need for a comprehensive 
approach to interrelated community prob- 
lems has made itself glaringly apparent 

But too often, worth- 
efforts lost 
energy as proposals have scattered before 


in American cities 


while individual have their 


the winds of vocal opposition and progres- 


sive political movements have died for 


lack of unified leadership 
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This has not been the fate of New 
Haven’s CAC. The CAC is nonpartisan 
but it recognizes instinctively the impor- 
tance of the leadership of Mayor Lee. 
Political leadership has become respected 
in a three-hundred-year-old city which 
too long had suffered from indifferent 
politics—and indifferent citizens. 

The vital role that the CAC plays in 
the New Haven development program is 
compelling testimony to this fact. Labor 
leaders help sponsor needed commercial 
rehabilitation; corporation executives 
foster improved housing and slum clear- 
ance; the educator supports industrial 
development and the bankers endorse the 
necessary federal financial participation. 
Citizens, no longer shying from democra- 
tic processes, have public life 
willingly and with vigorous participation. 

The CAC in New Haven has entered 
deeply into the expanding sphere of public 
life with increasing recognition of its 
demands and responsibilities. Perspectives 
have broadened and the city is able to 
rebuild itself with confidence. 

Rosert HAZEN 
New Haven Redevelopment Agency 


entered 


WINIFRED V. WEMPLE 
New Haven City Plan Commission 


Children’s Books 
Get Awards 


The fourth annual Thomas Alva Edi- 
son Foundation awards for children’s 
books were made at a luncheon in New 
York City on February 3. 

The speaker was James C. Zeder, vice 
president of Chrysler Corporation, who 
discussed “Educating the Individual for 
a Changing World.” Speaking to an 
audience of three hundred, Mr. Zeder 
called for “a greater emphasis on the 
fundamental arts and sciences at the 
secondary school level.” 

Awards were presented to Science in 
Your Own Back Yard by Elizabeth K. 
Cooper (Harcourt, Brace and Company) 
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for “the best children’s science book” ; 
Elements of the Universe by Glenn T. 
Seaborg and Evans G. Valens (E. P. 
Dutton and Company) for “the best 
science book for youth”; That Dunbar 
Boy by Jean Gould (Dodd, Mead and 
Company) for “special excellence in con- 
tributing to the character development 
of children”; and to The Americans by 
Harold Coy (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany) for “special excellence in portray- 
ing America’s past.” 

Each winning author received a prize 
of $250 and the winning publishers re- 
ceived an Edison scroll. 

Walker L. Cisler, president of the Edi- 
son Foundation and president of the 
Detroit Edison Company, presided at the 
luncheon. 

These awards to children’s books are 
part of the foundation’s National Mass 
Media Awards Program to encourage the 
mass media to present more material 
for the benefit of youth—particularly in 
the science fields—and to improve the 
quality of mass media offerings. Awards 
winners are determined by the vote of 
62 national civic organizations, including 
the National Municipal League, which 
publicize the winning materials to their 
memberships. 


Civic Groups Hold 
Annual Meetings 


The Citizens’ Plan E 
Worcester, Massachusetts, held its annual 
meeting January 14, with an attendance 
of more than a hundred. Highlights of 
1958 were pointed out by President 
George C. Whitney; City Manager 
Francis J. McGrath spoke on “The City 
from the City Manager’s Point of View” ; 
and former Mayor James D. O’Brien 
reviewed what he felt were the 
accomplishments of the city 
council manager-proportional representa- 
tion government went into effect. 

“The Pursuit of Excellence as a Com- 
munity Goal” was the subject of the 


Association of 


many 
since its 
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annual meeting of the Colorado Springs 

Charter Association on January 13. Chief 

speaker was Dr. Louis T. Benezet, presi- 

dent of Colorado College. 


Citizens Search 
Finds Many Members 

The 1958-1959 “Citizens Search” con- 
ducted by the Citizens League of Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin County (see Na- 
TIONAL MUNICIPAL Review, November 
1958, page 528) has brought in 603 new 
members in the 1958 phase of its work 
ending December 31. Top man in the 
race Ron Kennedy with 51 new 
members to his credit, next highest was 
Harold ten Bensel with 32. The league’s 
staff brought in 81. 


was 


Submits Legislative Program 
The Citizens Union of New York City 
has presented a 35-point program to the 
state legislature. Included are election 
reforms, reorganization, improve- 
ment in city financial provisions, educa- 


court 


tion improvements, changes in legislative 
procedure including a legislative council 
with a permanent research and drafting 
staff to prepare a legislative program in 
advance of numerous 
other items 


each session, and 


To Study County 


The County Government Committee of 
the Hamilton County (Cincinnati), Ohio, 
Good Government League has been work- 
ing for some months to prepare a bang- 
program 


up, lively, citizen-participation 
to educate groups on the county. 
the has 


precinct 


Among 
other invited 
Democratic to 
range house meetings of small groups to 
which the titled “What Can 
County Government Do for You?”, may 


projects, league 


executives ar- 
program, 


be presented. 
Recent Publications 
Legislative Forecast 1959 (New York 
City, 26 pages, 25 cents), prepared by 
Women Voters of New 


the League of 
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York, “offers preliminary information 
about areas of legislation in which the 
league is interested.” The chief “rod in 
pickle” which has been prepared for the 
current legislature is reform of the state’s 
cumbersome judicial system along pro- 
gressive lines. Other relate 
to finishing up the league’s great victory 
for permanent personal registration and 


programs 


primaries for state-wide offices. All is set 
forth clearly for the benefit of the state’s 
70 local leagues. 

You Are the Hand- 
book for Minnesota Citizens (80 pages, 
35 cents) is a revised edition of a 1947 
publication. It by the 
League of Women Voters of St. Paul 


Government—A 


was prepared 
for distribution by the Minnesota league 
(15th and Washington eS 
Minneapolis). The pamphlet covers Min- 
the of 
statehood and describes its constitution, 


Avenues, 


nesota’s history from beginning 
election and parties, how the state is gov- 
departments, 


short 


erned, its administrative 


boards and commissions. A de- 
scription of local government, the federal 
the United Nations is 
included. forth 


judicial and congressional! districts, state 


government and 


Charts set legislative, 
income, and the United Nations 

The 
New issued an 
Pocket of N.Y.C. 
folded to a three-by-four-and-a-half-inch 
page—easily tucked away in a pocket or 


of 


eight-page 


Citizens Budget Commission 


York 


Summary 


has 
Finances, 


handbag for ready reference 

The Hamilton County (Cincinnati) 
Research Foundation has published The 
Citizen Charter Movement 
in Hamilton Co Ohio, 1926-1935 
It includes a reprint from 


and County) 
unty, 
(nine pages) 
the Godkin Lectures by Murray Season- 
good. Comment and historical material 
are by Mrs. Iola O. Hessler. 

The League df Women Voters of Cali- 
fornia has published Briefs on a Long 
(17 The pamphlet 
may be secured the 120 
South Euclid Avenue, Pasadena, at fifteen 


Constitution pages). 


from league, 


cents a copy 
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Ralph W. Conant, Editor 





Evolution of 
Urban Renewal 


Program Called Response 
To 


HE Urban Land Institute published 
in December, as Technical Bulletin 34, 
The Challenge of Urban Renewal (Wash- 
ington, 1958, 44 pages, $3.00) by M. 
Carter McFarland. The monograph re- 
counts the evolution of the federal urban 


Crisis of Urbanism 


renewal program and assesses its impli- 
cation in the American urban 
The author, who is director of the Divi- 
sion of Economics and Program Studies, 
Office of the Administrator, Housing and 


Home Finance Agency, views the program 


economy. 


as “the federal government’s most signifi- 
cant and ambitious response to the 
crisis of urbanism.” 

In relating the historical development 
of the federal urban 
the author points out that, “Most of the 


renewal program, 
major legislation in housing over the past 
25 years has represented a response to 
some crisis threatening our national well- 
The housing act of 1949 was “a 
to the 
and related problems which characterized 


being.” 
response acute housing shortage 
the postwar period,” but the 1954 act was 
a “response to an increasing awareness 
that the 


cities, magnified by the rapid growth of 


decay and stagnation of our 
urban population, represents a domestic 
crisis of new and urgent nature.” 
“Urban renewal is often thought of as 
a program to clear unhealthy slums, to 
provide better living accommodations for 
city dwellers, and to replace cluttered, 
unsightly and obsolescent downtown areas 
with wide avenues, attractive parks, hand- 
some housing and monumental buildings,” 
the author. Though 


would seem adequate, he suggests that 


Says these goals 


urban renewal may also be “the necessary 
and indispensable condition to economic 
survival and municipal solvency.” His 
argument is that “blight reduces tax col- 
lections and increases municipal services 
costs.” 

Other parts of the study relate urban 
renewal to the national economy and to 
“the private economy.” In a final section 
on problems and prospects the follow- 
raised but not fully 
work? 


ing questions are 
answered: Will 
Whither the 
solve the rehousing question? Is the urban 


rehabilitation 
downtown area? Can we 
renewal program broad enough? 

The monograph is essentially an analy- 
sis of present and anticipated conditions 
joint federal- 
“urban 


justifying the need for 


municipal action in rebuilding 
decay.” The political and social problems 
which result are almost totally ignored, 
evidence of these is 


though abundant 


available in every city where “workable 

renewal 
have Does the 
author, an economist, regard political and 


programs” for federal urban 


funds been developed. 
social questions as outside his field of 


competence? In any case, the layman 
reader should bear in mind that the whole 
story of the chailenge of urban renewal 


is not told. 


Census Bureau 
Continues Reports 


The Bureau of the Census published in 
October Elective Offices of State and 
Local Governments (Washington, D. C., 
1958, 105 pages, 60 cents).! This is No. 4 
of Volume I (Governmental Organiza- 
tion) of its 1957 Census of Governments. 
The report provides a tabular presenta- 
tion of popularly elected offices authorized 


> 


1 See the NATIONAL MuwnicrIpaL Re- 
view, April 1958, page 193. 
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by law in each state. The presentation is 
arranged by type of government and 
indicates terms, election areas and com- 
pensation. 

First number of the bureau’s Volume III, 
Finances of School Districts (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 371 pages, $2) was issued in 
November. It data regarding 
finances of more than 50,000 school dis- 
tricts which exist as separate units of 
government. Nearly four-fifths of all 
public school pupils in the United States 
are districts. The re- 
mainder are in school systems operated 
other units of 


supplies 


enrolled in these 


by cities, counties and 
government. 

State by state figures for school dis- 
tricts are shown for the fiscal year 1957 
under the following headings: revenue, by 
source ; by character and 


object; debt outstanding; and cash and 


expenditure, 


security holdings, by type. 

Here are some of the facts reported. Of 
all school district revenue in 1957, half 
came from property taxes and nearly 38 
per cent was provided by the state. 

The fraction of all school district rev- 
enues supplied by the districts’ own taxes 
ranged in 1957 from less than one-fifth 
in some states up to two-thirds or more 
in other states 

School districts in only fourteen states 
impose any non-property taxes, and in 
all but one of these (Pennsylvania) such 
revenue is relatively small. 

Current operating expenditures of 
school districts ranged in 1957 from less 
than $200 per pupil enrolled in 
states up to more than $300 per pupil in 
a number of other states. 


some 


Hub Reports Public 
Bath Problems 


In its December 1, 1958, Bulletin, the 


Boston Municipal Research Bureau an- 
nounced publication of a 50-page report 
“showing how the city can save $375,000 
a year by reorganizing Boston’s public 
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baths the lines of present-day 
needs.” 

The study found that the Bath 
sion of the Parks and Recreation De- 
partment fifteen public bath 
facilities throughout the city, together 
with a well equipped central laundry and 
sewing room for the making and laun- 
dering of The Bulletin 
tinued, “changing times, however, have 
converted this 
service into a costly anachronism. Where 
75 per cent of rented dwelling units in 
Boston once had no private bath facilities 
(before 1900), today than 10 per 
cent of the city’s units lack 
private baths.” The most important re 
form, according to the report, would be 


along 
Divi- 


“operates 


towels.” con- 


once copied municipal 


less 


dwelling 


providing showers only for recreational 
purposes rather than for sanitation. 

item, the Bulletin 
noted, is “At the end of 1957 
the entire annual production of 200,000 
towels had through 


loss, theft or otherwise.” 


Another costly 


the towels 


disappeared either 


University Offers New 


Ph.D. Fellowships 


The Fels Institute of Local and State 
Government at the University of Penn- 
sylvania has announced a new pre-doc 
toral program of research and teaching 
assistant fellowships in governmental ad 
ministration. 

The 
follows: 
graduate students interested in teaching 


purposes of the program are as 


to encourage and assist qualified 


and research careers in governmental ad 
ministration to earn their Ph.D.; to give 
prospective teachers an opportunity for 
progressively responsible teaching ex- 
perience; and to give graduate students 
especially interested in metropolitan area 
study an opportunity for significant re- 
search in a dynamic metropolitan region 

Two kinds of fellowships are available 
junior research assistantships paying a 
stipend of $3,000 a year and senior re 


search and teaching assistantships paying 
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$4,000 a year. Applications should be 
submitted to the director, Fels Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4. 

Wharton School at the same university 
is offering fellowships for course work 
leading to a Ph.D. in regional science. 
The interdisciplinary nature of the pro- 
gram is reflected in the list of required 
or recommended subjects. These include 
concepts and techniques of social physics 
and probability analysis, industrial loca- 
tion, resource problems, planning, eco- 
nomic theory, statistics, economic geogra- 
phy, political science, public administra- 
tion, sociology and many others. 


IULA Gets UN 
Research Contract 


The International Union of Local Au- 
thorities has signed a three-year United 
Nations contract to study central-local 
government relations in a number of 
selected countries. The study will aim to 
describe various distinctive systems of 
central-local government relations, to de- 
fine common problems of local govern- 
ments and to analyze centrally admin- 
istered services to local units in each 
country. 

IULA hopes to shed light on methods 
of increasing the capability of local gov- 
ernment in providing effective services 
in rural and urban areas. 

Countries selected for study will rep- 
resent different types of central-local rela- 
tions and different stages of development 
Countries will be chosen whose experience 
is most likely to provide guidance for 
desiring to 


under-developed countries 


create or strengthen local government 


GAI Sponsors New 


Service Bureau 


Governmental Affairs Institute in 
Washington, D. C., 


establishment of a 


recently announced 


Bureau for 
International 


Commu- 


nity Services to Visitors, 
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to be a source of information and aid to 
community groups and individuals who 
assist short-term international visitors to 
this country. 

In addition to its clearing house func- 
tion, the bureau will publish a quarterly, 

lewsletter for Community Services to 
International Visitors; distribute occa- 
sional papers on various aspects of short- 
and initiate 
seminars in 


term exchange programs; 


arrangements for regional 


various communities on subjects con- 
nected with international exchanges. The 
seminars will be under the auspices of 
the Residential Seminars on World 
Affairs, Seminar Pro- 
gram has recently been 


the Government Affairs 


whose Regi ynal 


merged with 


Institute. 


Personal Property Tax 
Costs Analyzed 


In an interesting study of household 
assessment costs 
Vander- 


Evansville 


personal 
as related to tax 
County, 
Tax Research 


property tax 
collection in 
burgh Indiana, the 
3ureau concluded that net 
revenue gains from the levy fully justify 
Survey on 
Tax, 


pages). 


administrative expenses (A 
Household Personal Property 
Evansville, November 1958, 30 
The study indicates a cost of approxi- 
nately $48,000 to estimated 
$545,000. Abolition of the tax 
reduce bonding capacities of taxing units 


secure an 
would 


were 
Delin- 
house- 


assessments 
raised to make up for the 
quency 12 per 
hold personal property and 11 per 


unless real _ estate 
loss 
ratios of cent on 
cent 
on automobiles were called unsound and 


unreasonable 


Still More on 
Texas Taxes 


Reports Nos. 7 and 8 of a series of 


factual surveys by the Texas State Tax 
Study Commission have been issued.! 
1 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL RE- 
VIEW, June 1958, page 304; NAaATIONAI 
Civic Review, January 1959, page 47. 
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Respectively they are Natural Resource 
Taxation (Austin, 1958, 23 pages), deal- 
ing with state severance levies on produc- 
tion and state and local ad valorem taxes 
on mineral reserves, and Other Sources of 
Revenue (Austin, 1958, 20 pages) dealing 
with revenue sources not covered in pre- 
vious These include a number 
that are legally classified as fees rather 


reports 
than taxes. 
American University 
Has New Unit 

The 


nounced 
Technology 


University has an- 
Center for 
Study, 


American 
establishment of a 
Administration 
visualized as a “contact point for the 
activities of government and industry in 
important 
Lowell 


and 


research and application of 
new administrative techniques.” 


H. Hattery is director. 


New York Waterfront Study 


A study of the “long range develop- 
ment together with a proper adjustment 
of the commercial and aesthetic aspects 
of the waterfront of New York City” 
will be undertaken by New York Uni- 
versity under the direction of Professor 
Martin D. Dworkis of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration and 
Social Service. The survey is to be 
financed from a donation made by the 
National Sugar Refining Company to 
the New York Community Trust. A 
draft report of the findings is expected 
to be ready in June 1959. 


Legislative Manuals 


The Governmental Research Bureau of 


the State University of South Dakota 
issued in November a Handbook for 
Legislators (Legislative Studies No. 6, 
revised, Vermillion, 19 pages), by Loren 
M. Carlson. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau of 
the University of Hawaii published in 
September Hawaii Legislative Manual: A 
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Handbook for Legislators (Report No. 3, 
Honolulu, 1958, 88 pages) by Robert M. 
Kamins. 


Cleveland Metro News Reports 

Cleveland Metropolitan Services Com- 
mission study groups on public safety and 
government reorganization submitted re- 
ports last fall titled Police Protection in 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, September 
1958, 56 pages, $1.00) and County Gov- 
ernment in Ohio (Cleveland, 
1958, 23 pages, $1.00). Metro's 
now number fifteen. 


November 
reports 


AMA Management Course 


The American Management Association 
inaugurates its first educational program 
specifically for government administrators 
at the AMA Academy, Saranac Lake, 
New York, March 30. The course is four 
weeks of advanced study and practice in 
the principal skills and tools of manage 
should be made to 


ment. Applications 


Course Registrar, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 

New Publication 


Studies of the 
last 


The Center for Urban 
University of Wichita, 
year with Sigfrid Pearson as executive 
secretary, News Briefs 
monthly since July, carrying reports on 


organized 
has published 


research findings and other developments 
in urban Kansas. 
Strictly Personal 
Carter W. Atkins, Connecticut Public 
Expenditure Council’s executive director 
since 1942, was elected in November to 
the board of trustees and to the new office 
of president. Merle W. DeWees succeeds 
Mr. Atkins as executive director. 
Norton E. Long has been appointed 
director of education at the Transporta- 
tion Center at Northwestern University. 
He continues part-time as professor of 
political science. 





Books in Review 


Parties and Politics 
Pouitics. <An_ Institu 
3ehavioral Approach. By 
Avery Leiserson. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. xvii, 379, x pp. $5.75. 


It was in 1888 when James Bryce first 


PARTIES AND 


tional and 


published his analysis of the structure 
and operation of American democracy in 
which he identified the political party as 
Around the turn 
ot 


factor. 
host 


a fundamental 
of the 


classics wert 


century a 


produced that endeavored comprehensive- 


ly to treat of political parties; these 


were a kind of second wave of books on 
the beach-head of knowledge about party 


Some were historical accounts 


Fe ord er 


politics. 


(Henry Jones others described 


party organization and technique and 
judged them on normative grounds (M. 


Ostrogorski, Jesse Macy, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Herbert Croly) ; 
to draw connections between parties and 
for 


the 
( 100 »dnow, 


still others began 


other aspects of the political system, 
administration or 
legislative process (Frank J. 
Woodrow Wilson, A 

The third wave of writing on parties 
began in the early 1920s and soon brought 
of Arthur Holcombe, 
Pendleton Herring, Peter Odegard, El 
mer Schattschneider and others. In 1922, 
Merriam, in typical ground 
of 


example, public 


Lawrence Lowell). 


forth the works 


Charles E 
one 
field 
but divi 


breaking fashion, published 
first textbooks in the 


book 
material 


parties 
riam’s was analytical 
the 


categories as (a) composition of poli 


into such relatively 


(interests, leaders, organi 


(b) 


parties 


principles), the spoils system, 


party as formulator of policies, and 
of 


Illustrations and data 


party as _ selector official personr 


were drawn 
“my practical experience on the one 
studies on the othe 


and scientific 


Understanding 


my 
his ground-breaking 


Merriam observed: 


“In the light of broader statisti 


formation than we now have 


the aid of a more thorough-going social 
and political than 
have, it will be possible in the future to 


psychology we now 
make much more exhaustive and conclu- 
sive studies of political parties than we 
are able to do at present. The objective, 
detailed study of political behavior will 
unquestionably enlarge our knowledge of 
the system of social and political control 


under which we now operate.”! 


Now, three “waves” later, 
Avery Leiserson has produced a parties 
textbook in the analytical tradition and 
according to the 
set down by Merriam. 
study of the institutional 
the of 
behavior usually associated with the po- 


“strategically 


two or 


scientific prescription 


To Leiserson the 
scientific ar- 


rangements and patterns human 


litical provides a 


critical” 


party 
wedge into the interstices of the 
political system as a whole. First, how- 
to 
propositions 
the 
and 


distinguish between 
of 


scientific 


ever, one needs 
the 


philosophy 


political 
( “public, 


normative 
and 
communicable verifiable”) proposi- 
tions of political theory. 

Leiserson then synthesizes the scien- 
tific propositions, those that have been 
verified by empirical research and those 
still 


party 


hypotheses, into his discussions of 
the 
party and the constitutional-legal aspect 


origins, interaction between 
of government, the properties and charac- 
teristic behavior of members and leaders 
or the 


relations the 


party as an organization, and 


between partisanship and 
official behavior of public officers 

systematic 
at 


are 


Scientific language and 


analysis painstaking 
best. 


politicians capable of 


are enterprises 


The impression that all of us 


stating easily un- 


derstood, even if wholly invalid, gener- 
alizations about politics may make some 
book that abounds in 


with a 


a 
MMpatllerit 
and slow-reading 


kept 


multi-syllabic concepts 


passages. It should be in mind, 


New 


Party 


1922, page v. 


The American System, 


York, Macmillan, 
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however, that Leiserson is reporting and 
systematizing for us the specialized, eso- 
teric and even more multi-syllabic cere- 
and theories to be 


brations, researches 


found in the output of be- 


The reader 


growing 
havioral 
cannot expect to look in on this emergent 
with the same 
reads the political headlines 


scientists at large. 
world of scientific effort 
ease that he 
of his newspaper 

For the lay student as well as the 
college student Leiserson’s book serves as 
an authoritative and competent guide to 
politics via the 
book 


we have gone in our 


the scientific study of 


political route. Leiserson’s 
reflects the distance 
production of new political knowledge in 


decades since Merriam wrote on 


party 


the few 
the basis of personal anecdote and news- 
the distance is substantial. 

RatpoH M 


Michigan State University 


paper reports; 


GOLDMAN 


Supreme Court 
THE SUPREME TAFT TO 
Warren. By Alpheus Mason 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 


$4.95. 


CourT FROM 
Thomas 


Press, 1958. xv, 250 pp 


to the art of 
often 


America’s peculiar gift 


government—judicial review—has 


thrown the Supreme Court into the arena 


of political controversy. Debate over the 


proper role of the court in our systems 
of separation of powers and federalism is 
f the court under 


nothing new. Decisions 


John Marshall 


Reconstruct 


and Roger Taney, during 


period of industrial 
Deal stirred the 


than the 


expansion and the New 
more 


nation as mu 1 not 


segregation and civil liberties decrees 


of the Warr n court 
ared often in the 


Great political 


issues hay guise of 


legal questions 
? 


rovernmental system 


t h uld be the role of 


the court? question continually fasci- 


students of American government 


bit r pi of the answers 


nates 


and a thus 


jar pro woul be 


mammoth 
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In The Supreme Court from Taft to 
Warren Alpheus Thomas Mason, profes- 
Princeton, discusses 
1925 


written over a dozen books analyzing the 


sor of politics at 


again his answer. Since he has 
role of the court, the course of the law 
This 


series 


and the lives of particular justices 
latest 
of lectures given at Louisiana State Uni 


contribution results from a 
versity in 1957 

While Professor Mason presents little 
that is new, what he says—and he says 


little by 
simple: the 


it very well—loses repetition 


His argument is 
by its nature a political institution and 


court 1s 


the court should face up to and the 


public should accept this role in policy- 
making. 

In interpreting the constitution the 
court inevitably affects policy. Generally, 
individuals and groups criticize the court 
not for making decisions inherently politi 
cal but for making the “wrong” decisions 
Little 
heard in the south today had it sustained 
the 1954 decision 


criticism of the court would be 
segregation in 


J.W 
Refuse Collection 


CoLLection Practice (Second 


REFUSE 
Edition ) 
Refuse 


Works 


Administration 


Prepared by the Committee on 
Collection, Public 
Association Public 


American 
Chicago 37 
Service, 1958. xvi, 562 
pp. $8.00 

This 
second edition of a book originally 
1941 


from more than 900 cities of over 5,000 


volume is a completely revised 
pub 


lished in Data is based on reports 


population 

Kinds of refuse and amount, how house 
holders and businesses must prepare it 
f costs and 


for collection, equipment, 


methods and 


Cost 


system plans are all de 


scribed comparisons of city and 


private also are provided 


Managers of 


operations 


refuse collection opera 


tions can find information on financing, 


organizing, staffing, cost accounting, 


budgeting, public relations and maintain- 
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ing equipment of collection systems in 
the committee’s compilation. 

All data reported are of experiences in 
1955 or later. The U. S. Public Health 
Service helped process information from 


returned questionnaires. 
RB. WH... 
County Government 
Your Gurttrorp County GOVERNMENT. 
A Report to the Citizens of Guilford 
County, North Carolina. By John Alex- 


ander McMahon. Greensboro, North 
Carolina, Board of County Commis- 
sioners, December 1958. 39 pp. Illus 


A complete exhibition of the structure 
of the county government, interesting be- 
cause it is one of the seventeen counties 
in the United States with a county man- 
ager. There still exists the old array of 
independent elective officers and commis- 
sions and the manager’s job is described 
as being largely that of an ambassador 
tactfully striving to obtain integration in 
a basically ramshackle structure. 

z.3.¢ 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


Assessment 


CoLoRADO PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 
MetuHops. Denver, Colorado Legislative 
Council, December 1958. xxv, 197 pp. 


Budget 
THe FeperaAL Buncet in Brier. Fiscal 
year 1960. Washington, D. C., Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959. 58 pp. 25 cents. (Apply 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Office, Washington 


25, D. C.) 


Printing 


Capital Budget 


Causes oF CapitTar Crisis. Statement 
of John M. Leavens on the Proposed 
New York City Capital Budget. New 
York 17, Citizens Budget Commission, 
Inc., October 1958. 23 pp. 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


[ March 


Charters 


MUNICIPAL CHARTERS IN MAINE. The 
Case of Brunswick. By Clement E. Vose 
and Kenneth E. Carpenter. Brunswick, 
Bowdoin College, Bureau for Research in 


Municipal Government, December 1958. 
27 pp. 
City Managers 
1958 CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. Sum- 


mary of the 44th Annual Conference of 
City Managers’ As- 
sociation. Chicago 37, the 
1958. 40 pp. $2.00 


the International 
association, 


Civil Service 


MANPOWER FOR GOVERNMENT—A De- 
CADE’S FORECAST. 


By Eli Ginzberg and 
James K. Anderson. Chicago 37, Public 
Personnel Association, 1958. 38 pp. $2.00 

SuRVEY OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES FOR CITY 
oF Syracuse, New York. Present Status 
and Recommendations for Changes. Syra- 
cuse, Bureau of Municipal Research, 1958 
64 pp. 

Constitutions 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
New YorK 1777-1958. A Bibliography of 
Constitutions with 
Selected Constitutional 
Research. Compiled by Henry 
Breuer. Albany, State Education Depart- 


Conventions and 


References for 
Ernest 


ment, University of the State of New 
York, 1958. 103 pp. 
Crime 


UnirormM Crime Reportinc. Report of 


the Consultant Committee on Uniform 


Crime Reporting. Washington, D. C., 
United States Department of Justice, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Sep- 


tember 1958. 96 pp. 


Debt 
Tax-SupporteD Bonpep Desr oF 
WASHINGTON State 1958. Seattle, 


Washington State Research Council, No- 
vember 1958. 29 pp. 
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Economics 


THE CHALLENGE America: Its 
Economic AND SociaL Aspects. (Report 
of Panel IV of the Special Studies Pro- 
ject, Rockefeller Brothers Fund.) Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1958. 86 pp. 


To 


Fire Insurance 
Tue Cuyvanoca County Fire Insur- 
Cleveland 15, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, November 1958. 


$1.00 


ANCE PROGRAM 
43 pp. 


Government and Industry 

INDUSTRY. 
Princeton, New 
Tax Policy, No- 


cents 


Lox Al GOVERNMENT 
By Mabel Walker 


Jersey, Tax Institute, 


AND 


vember 1958. 8 pp. 25 


Governors 
OF THE TENTH GOVER- 


Amherst, University 


PROCEEDINGS 
Nok’s CONFERENCE 
of Massachusetts, Bureau of Government 


79 
421 


Research, 1958 pp 


Hospitals 


Ap- 
Pre- 


HospPIrTAal 
AND PROCEDURES. 


PHILADELPHIA GENERAI 


MISSION PoOLIcIEes 


pared for Citizens’ Budget Committee. 
Philadelphia 7, Bureau of Municipal Re- 


search and Pennsylvania Economy League 


(Eastern Division), 1958. 66 pp. $2.00. 
Inspections 

SURVEY OF INSPECTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 

Wisconsin State AGencies. Prepared 

for the State Government Operations 


Wisconsin 
University 
E 


Legislative 
of Wis- 


Division, 


Committee of the 
Council. Madison, 
consin, University 
Sureau of Governt 
79 pp. Maps 


xtension 


vent, November 1958. 


Justices of the Peace 


Justice Courts 1n Cororapo. Denver, 
Colorado 
1958. 109 pp. 


Legislative Council, December 
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Tue Justice oF THE Peace In WEST 
Vircinta. By Claude J. Davis, Eugene 
R. Elkins and Paul E. Kidd. Morgan- 
town, West Virginia University, Bureau 
for Government Research, 1958. 47 pp. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
JuvENILEs IN Trovuste. Probation— 
Parole—Mental Health. Denver, Colorado 


Legislative Council, December 1958. 63 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 


PROCEEDINGS GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE 
ON METROPOLITAN AND URBAN PROBLEMS. 
The Need for Direction. Denver 2, Colo- 
rado State 1958. 


101 pp. 


Planning Division, ix, 


Municipal Government 
Edited by 


of 


Ex- 


IpEAS For A Better City. 
Mary Nashville, 
Tennessee, of University 
Municipal Advisory 
Service, in cooperation with the Tennes- 
see Municipal League, 1958. 29 pp 

MunicipaL Powers. By William M. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, West Pub- 


3ush. University 
Division 


tension, Technical 


Serbine 


lishing Company, 1958. 60 pp 


Police 

Peace Orricers TRAINING ScHOooL. A 
Rep rt. 
Governmental 
113 pp 
A SuRvVEY 
Jersey, POorice 
E. J. MacNamara 
Institute of Criminology, 1958 


University of Kansas, 
\ugust 


Lawrence, 
Research Center, 
1958 

THE NEw 
DEPARTMENT. By Donal 
New York, New York 


18 pp 


OF PRINCETON, 


Politics 

PoLitics. 
Jonas. Salt Lake 
Utah, Institute of 
Western Political 
1958, Supplement. 


APHY WESTERN 
Frank H 
University of 


The 


December 


Breiice k ON 
Edited 
City, 


Government, 


by 


Quarterly, 
167 pp. $1.75. 

Public Works 
Device FoR FINANCING 
By Mabel W alker 


THe AUTHORITY 
Pustic Works 
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Tax Institute, 
1958. 8 pp. 


Princeton, New Jersey, 
Tax Policy, December 
25 cents. 

PROGRESS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 1951- 
1957. Towson 4, Maryland, Baltimore 
County Department of Public Works, 
1958. xvii, 174 pp. Map, charts. 


Racial Relations 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA AS A RACIAL 


ProstemM. By Morton Grodzins. Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. 28 pp. 
Reciprocal Support 
SUMMARY SEVENTH ANNUAL INTER- 
STATE CONFERENCE ON RECIPROCAL Sup- 
Port. Sponsored Jointly by The Florida 


Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
and The Council of State 
New York 36, The Council of 


Governments, 1958. 25 pp. 


Governments. 
State 


Recreation 


REGULATION OF PLEASURE BOATING AND 
Aguatic Sports. By John F. McCarty. 
Berkeley 4, University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Octo- 
ber 1958. 44 pp. $2.00. 


State Government 


Dicest oF CONNECTICUT ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REPORTS TO THE GOVERNOR 1957-1958. 
(Volume XII.) Hartford, State of Con- 


necticut, Supervision of State Publica- 
tions, 1958. 286 pp. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 


TION OF MONTANA. By Roland R. Renne. 
(Volume 13 in American Commonwealth 
Series, W. Brooke Graves, editor.) New 


York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1958. xvi, 508 pp. $7.75. 
Surveys 


Commerce, TExAs. A Community De- 


VELOPMENT Survey. Commerce, Indus- 


trial Development Association, September 


1958. 55 pp. Charts. 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


| March 


CITY, STATE AND NATION 
(Continued from page 138) 

California Training 
Program Wins Honors 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has presented its diamond an- 
niversary University of 
California Extension for outstanding co- 
operation in support of the merit system 
of federal employment through its Public 
Administration Certificate Program. 

This program is designed to prepare 
government employees for greater respon- 


award to the 


sibilities and to aid them in personal and 
professional advancement. It includes 
introductory and advanced courses in the 
specialized areas of administration, per- 
sonnel and fiscal management along with 
background courses in political science, 
etc. Upon the satisfactory completion of 
eight courses, a certificate in public ad- 
ministration is granted. 


Sherwood Reeder Award 

Presented in Richmond 
The Award, 

lished in honor of the first city manager 


Sherwood Reeder estab- 
of Richmond, Virginia, was presented to 
Robert L. Gordon, administrator of Rich- 
mond’s City Home, at the annual meeting 
of the Janu- 


Chamber of Commerce on 


ary 22. 
Friends 
after his death a few 
tributed to a trust fund, the 
from which is used each year to provide 


Mr. 
ago, 
interest 


and admirers of Reeder, 


years con- 


a lapel pin and a small cash award to 
that member of the classified 
Richmond best 
citizenship and dedicated public service. 


service of 


who exemplifies good 


Nominations are sought from city execu- 
tives and employees and from the citizens 
of Richmond; they are judged by a com- 


mittee of civic leaders. 


This year was the second in which an 


award was made. Selection of Mr. 


Gordon was in recognition of great im- 


provement at the City Home during his 


administration, after years of neglect. 





Mayor Red Hastings of Hayden holds award aloft after receiving it from Mayor Jack Williams 
(turning away). Immediately to his left is Governor Paul Fannin of Arizona. 


(Continued from page 114) Another special presentation was 
a major intersection, and policemen are made by Council Member Norris Nash 
wearing shoulder patches bearing the jin Sunnyvale. California, named second 
official insignia. Granite City will alternate. 
choose an All-America boy and girl in 
March, an All-America mother in May. 
an All-America father in June and in 
July will culminate the celebration in a 


Columbus, Ohio, a winner, invited 
neighboring Chillicothe, a runner-up, to 
receive its honorable mention certificate 


at the Columbus award banquet. 


“revival of a good old-fashioned ob- ‘ E ‘ 
Robert H. Fouke. of San Francisco, 


servance of Independence Day.” 
League regional vice president, pre- 


Five of eleven “runners-up” received : 
sented the certificate in Fresno. Francis 


\. Harrington of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, spoke at the annual Chamber of 


honorable mention certificates at other 
ceremonies. Denison, Texas. named first 


alternate by the awards jury, heard : 
Leaeue Council Mewber lereme & Commerce banquet in Lebanon, New 
Crossman praise outstanding citizen Hampshire, and presented the certificate. 
g } 


achievements in upgrading local govern- League Treasurer Carl H. Pforz- 


ment and meeting problems brought on heimer, Jr., will present a certificate to 
by rapid population growth. Tarrytown, New York, on March 9%. 


At Columbus award ceremonies, left to right: Mayor M. E. Sensenbrenner, Paul R. Gingher, chair- 
man, Metropolitan Committee, and president, Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce; Philip C. 
Ebeling and Joel Harnett, representing League and “Look”, respectively. 


=) 
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Chosen to Head 
Conference Group 
Hollis M. 


Massachusetts. who was elected a mem- 


Carlisle, of Springfield, 
ber of the League’s governing Council 
last year, has been chosen chairman of 
the local arrangements committee for 
the 1959 National Conference on Gov- 
ernment. 
Plans for the 
conference pro- 
gram, which will 
be held November 
15 to ra] in 
Springfield, are 
being developed 
by the 
staff in 
with 


League 
coopera- 
tion groups 
Hollis M. Carlisle in Springfield and 
elsewhere in New England. Conference 
headquarters will be at the Sheraton- 
Kimball Hotel. 

Mr. Carlisle. who is treasurer of the 
Carlisle Hardware Company, is active 


in several civic organizations as direc- 


tor of the Metropolitan Planning Coun- 
cil, Future Springfield, Adult 
tion Council and the Area Development 


Educa- 
Corporation. 


Leonard D. White Honored 

The Public 
Award for Merit for 1959 to recognize 
and commend public officials responsi- 


Personnel Association 


ble for outstanding programs of public 
personnel administration will be in 
honor of the late Dr. Leonard D. White. 
who was prominently associated with 
the League as member of its Council 
and of various committees. 


Ridley Scholarship Announced 
The Clarence E. 
for graduate students at the University 


Ridley Scholarship 


of Texas who intend to make a career 
in municipal management has been es- 
tablished by the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at that institution. It is in honor 
of the retired executive director of the 
City 
who is a 


International Managers’ Associa- 


tion, former member of the 


League’s Council. 


Civie Gadfly of St. Louis Dead 


suffragist and 
civic gadfly of St. Louis, 


Mrs. Virgil Loeb, who for 


Pioneer 


a quarter century was closely 
associated with the National 
Municipal League as mem- 


and of 


died 


ber of the Council 


several committees, 
January 24. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch pointed out, “She was 
highly respected by politi- 
cians, even by those who opposed her. 
because she combined her civic ideals 
with political realities.” 

Mrs. Loeb was president of the St. 
Louis League of Women Voters in 1924 


and was active in efforts to 
modernize local, county and 
state government. 

It was due in large part 
to her influence that the 
League’s 1941 National Con- 
ference on Government in 
St. Louis became the spring- 
board for the campaign for 
a convention to revise Mis- 
She 


souris constitution. 


Mrs. Virgil Loeb 


“covered” the convention for 
the St. Louis Star-Times, writing pene- 
trating stories that were widely credited 
with bringing behind-the-scenes activi- 
ties into the open and stimulating public 


interest in the constitution. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955 $ 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three ses 1. 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) a 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955 seosess 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
P.R [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) : 
The Cit \ssociation—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958 
rhe Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
1958 
Ihe two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50 


Model Laws 


Mode rual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Mode! Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 

Model inty and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model M pal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages 

Mode! Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954 

Mode! State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 

Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) eiainiastiialdaas 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (19538 

Ihe 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from Nationat Muwicipal Re 
view), 12 pages (1953 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc reprinted from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Rgevigsw), 32 pages (1935 

Proportio Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proporti nal Repr eseentation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett 
Ir.. 177 pages (1940) 


. 1t on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 














The Next Best Thing 


I'o experience fully the dramatic stimulation of a Natioual 
Conference on Government, where hundreds of civic 
leaders, public officials and specialists meet annually to 
exchange experiences and recharge their civic batteries, the 


responsible citizen must attend in person. 


Some say the next best thing is to read summaries of the 
speeches and panel discussions held during the solidly 


packed four days of sessions. 


Proceedings of the 63rd annual National Conference 


Government in Cleveland are now available. 


71 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


National Municipal League 


17 East 68th Street New York 21, New York 




















Just Published 


GOVERNMENT AND HOUSING 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


ing and provocative ideas that EDWARD C. BANFIELD, As 

new thinking for everyone interested in iate Professor, end MORTON 

: : GRODZINS Professor and Cheir 

the relationship between problems of metropolitan 

' man b ° the Department o/ 

government and problems of housing. In three Political Science, University of 
major sections it explores the nature of the problem ‘ “ 


of metropolitan government organization and why 177 pages, 6 x 9, 


so little has come of many schemes to reorganize illustrated, $6.50 
it . analyzes the views of informed persons. . 


examines the major remedies proposed for the ills le 
of metropolitan government as they bear upon the i 


housing situation. The conclusions and recommen : 
: ret book in the ACTION 
dations set forth point the way to a more effective Meusieg ead Commeshy 
approach to the problems 


Development 
Send order with remittance 


National Municipal League 
17 East 68th Street New York 


























